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BUICK REGAL. The world is full of Point 
A's and Point Bs. And we Americans 
spend a good part of our time getting from 
one to the other. 

That being the case, it is our considered 
opinion that time spent in transit ought to 
include a healthy portion of good times. 
Soaring spirits. Stuff like that. 

Not unlike those which may be obtained 
by getting from place to place in a Buick 
Century Regal. 

It is, for starters, a car that is fun to look 
at. Outside, handsome. Well built. Inside, a 
garden of earthly delights. With things like 
plush, thick pile carpeting. Big, comfortable 
seats. A center armrest. A simulated 
wood-grain instrument panel. Lots of room. 

You're going to have a swell time in there. 

But Buicks, like people, are not made to 
sit around. So before you buy, drive one. 


Because among other things, the Regal is 
truly a driver's car. 

Complete with steel-belted radial tires, 
a High-Energy ignition system, and a brand 
new 3.8 liter V-6 engine. An engine built 
by people who remember what perform- 
ance is. 

And for those of you who want a V-8, 
there are two of those available, too. 

All in all, Regal is some set of wheels, 
as they say. 

But enough of this. What you ought to do 
now, is put down this magazine and go fly 
a Buick. Century Regal, to be specific. 

It's a good time just 
waiting to be had. At your 
Tj- Buick dealers. 

1 Dedicated to 

the free Spirit in fust abo ut every one. 


Now you can order most 1975 cars 
with a beautifully-engineered 
Panasonic car stereo. 


And it shouldn't cost you a 
penny more than the 
conventional unit you'd get 
from the car manufacturer. 

What's more, Panasonic offers 
you a number of other 
advantages. 

For starters, Panasonic offers 
a much larger selection of 
models than you get from the 
car manufacturer. (More than 25 
models in all.) From a basic car 
radio to the ultimate— a discrete 
4-channel stereo tape player with 
FM/AM/FM stereo radio. So 
many choices, in fact, that the 
hardest part about ordering is 
deciding which Panasonic you 
want (see "easy to order"). 

But even more important, 
you get car stereo with "extra" 
engineering features. Take the 
unit shown at right, for example. 

We put in 23 transistors even 
when it could squeak by on 22. 

We put in 3 roller guides 
instead of only 1 or 2 to keep 
your cartridge from wobbling 
around. 

The point is that when it 
comes to building car stereos, 
our engineers flatly refuse to 
skimp. 

More "unnecessary" features 

Panasonic even gives you 
engineering features some car 
stereo manufacturers think you 
don't need. Examples: 

* Larger choke coils and 
double chassis. They help keep 
outside electrical signals from 

•*\ arrant v Joes not apply if product is subjected tud.un.ine in transit. accident. misuse or abuse following sale. 
Product must be retained within country where purchased and must be used only lor the purpose intended. 



Panasonic car stereo units are designed to fit right into the dashboard of your new car. 


interfering with the music you 
want to hear. 

• Local/Distance switch. It 
helps the antenna pull in strong, 
clean signals — so you don't hear 
a garble of stations at the same 
time. 

• Shock absorbers. Inside all 
our 8-track tape players. To keep 
your music playing smoothly 
when your car hits a bump. 


Panasonic's 
"shock absorbers!' 
Vertical pins ( A) 
keep magnetic head 

(B) squarely 
aligned with tape 

(C) when car hits 
bumps. 

One-year warranty 

It covers parts and labor 
charges. In case something 
inside your Panasonic should 
go wrong.* 

But we doubt that anything 


will. Each of our designs is 
subjected to 6 rigorous tests. 
Vibration. Moisture. Dust. 
Temperature extremes. Impact. 
And longevity. They're also 
performance tested on the road. 

Easy to order 

Just tell your new car dealer you 
want your new car equipped 
wi th a Panasonic car stereo and 
let him know which model you 
want. That's all there is to it. 

And you might ask him 
about Panasonic's complete line 
of car stereo speakers. They're 
one way to make sure that 
you won't miss out on any of 
Panasonic's big, full sound. 

Want more information? See 
your new car dealer. Or write: 
Panasonic Car Stereo, 200 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 

Panasonic 

just slightly ahead of our time 



If you smoke 
menthol. 

Anybody who smokes knows there’s a controversy about smoking 
going on. 

And that most of the controversy is about ‘tar’ and nicotine. 

Yet when we ask the average menthol smoker why he smokes a menthol 
cigarette, he almost always tells us that he smokes a menthol because it 
doesn’t have a hot or a harsh or a scratchy taste. 

Well, Vantage with menthol doesn’t have a hot or a harsh or a scratchy 
taste either. 

But what Vantage Menthol also doesn’t have is anywhere near the ‘tar’ 
and nicotine most of the other menthols have. 

And that’s something we thought a menthol smoker would want to 
know about. 

Vantage Menthol tastes every bit as cool, / i 

1 • r 1 • /' or U.Oni 

every bit as refreshing as any 
menthol cigarette you ever smoked. 

But it has only 11 milligrams ‘tar’ and 
0.9 milligrams nicotine. 

Don’t get us wrong. That doesn’t 
mean Vantage Menthol is the lowest ‘tar’ 
and nicotine menthol around. 

It does mean that Vantage Menthol 
is the lowest ‘tar’ and nicotine cigarette that 
you’ll enjoy smoking. 

You don’t have to believe us. 

All you have to do is try a pack. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Filter: 11 mg."tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine, Menthol: 11 mgAtar", 
0.9 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report MAR. 74. 


We don’t believe in waste. 



That’s why Reynolds will pay you to bring in used aluminum. 


We don’t believe in waste of 
America's aluminum resources. 
Waste of energy. Waste of any 
kind. That’s why Reynolds is 
vitally interested in recycling 
aluminum products. Our far- 
reaching programs to recycle 
aluminum beverage cans, start- 
ing in 1967, show the extent of 
our commitment. 

Last year, Reynolds paid 
Americans about 4.5 million dol- 
lars for bringing in used alumi- 
num beverage cans. That was 
based on 100 per pound. Today, 
we’re paying 150 per pound for 
aluminum scrap brought to our 
recycling centers. 


Unlike container taxes or 
deposits, our program put 4.5 
million dollars in new money into 
American pockets and purses. 

And helped conserve one 
of America’s most valuable re- 
sources— energy. That’s because 
recycling takes only 5% of the 
energy needed to create alumi- 
num from virgin ore. 

We’re recycling other 
forms of aluminum, too. From 
used Reynolds Wrap® to old 
utensils, lawn furniture, scrap 
from industry, etc. Into new 
aluminum products that cut fuel- 
energy consumption in automo- 
biles and other transportation 


equipment. Into building products 
that save heating and cooling 
energy. 

And Reynolds means to 
do even more. We have programs 
under way to recover aluminum 
from solid waste ... to literally 
mine the garbage heaps of the 
nation. 


Today’s waste can be 
tomorrow’s resources. Reynolds 
Metals Company, P.O. Box LK, 
Richmond, Virginia 23261 . 



REYNOLDS 

ALUMINUM 


Conserving our resources and energy. 






Is"burial insurance”allyou have? 

New York Life suggests you should provide 
yourfamily with considerably more. 


If you're like most people, you already have some 
life insurance. Your mind is at ease. 

But takea look at it It all you've got is 55.000 worth, 
you really only have what people used to call "burial in- 
surance' — enough for f i nal expenses, a decent funeral . and 
that's about it. 

And if 'burial insurance" is what you own, then 
obviously you don't have enough to do what life insurance 
is primarily designed to do: protect the living. 

The soundest, surest way to provide basic financial 


security for your family is through an adequate and well- 
planned life insurance program. If you should die, it will 
guarantee your wife and children the money to continue 
living a decent life. 

How much life insurance would that take? That 
depends on your special needs. Your New York I ife Agent 
can help you analyze your requirements, 
then develop a program within your means | 

See him, or her, soon. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New >brk Life Insurance Company. 51 Madison Avenue. New Ybrk, N Y 10010. Life. Health and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Rans. 
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Next week 

FROM LOUISIANA to Oklaho- 
ma to Michigan — Ron Fimritc 
dashes to three crucial big-time 
college football games and 
rediscovers in them the same 
pleasures he knew as a child. 

THE SLAUGHTER went on too 
long and the restrictive laws 
that might have saved the dec- 
imated schools of blucfin tuna 
came too late. Dan Levin re- 
ports the end of a sad season. 

NOTHING CAN BE FINER for 
a belle from Carolina than 17 
years as an illustrious wres- 
tler. A look at the Fabulous 
Moolah and her eye-for-an- 
cye, tooth-for-a-toolh sport. 


© 1974 TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE OR IN PART 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 




QUALITY, 

NOT QUANTITY 

We’re looking for a few good men 
Who will makegood Marines. For 
nearly 200 years we've kept our 
standards high and our ranks 
small. In our training we offer no 
compromises. No shortcuts. And 
just one promise: You’ll be a 
Marine. One of the few. And one 
of the finest. 


Learn More. Mail this now for informa- 
tion on Marine Corps training and job 
opportunities. (Please Print) 

Name 




citv 


State 






Phone 



Soc. Sec. # 

Check for special information on: 

□ Marine officer programs for college men. 

□ Hometown service with the Marine Reserve. 

Sports Illustrated 11«11<74 





Los Angeles, California 90038 
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800 - 423-2601 

Call this toll tree 
number tor 
the Marine 
representative 
nearest you, - 
‘ ’ I. 

*-£ - 


In California, call 800-252-0241 



Ihe Marine Corps 
teaches valuable 
technical skills Just like 
any other service. 


Now^ what makes us different: 


We’re different because of something we 
feel: a fierce pride. 

We’ve had it for 200 years. But you'll 
begin to feel it in just a few weeks of boot 
camp. Go on to schooling in electronicsor 
aircraft maintenance and your pride will 
grow with you. Earn a pair of corporal's 


stripes, or maybe your own computer 
console and you’ll wear the proud name 
"Marine” like you were born with it. 

There are the other services. ..and 
there is the Marine Corps. If we didn’t 
feel there was a difference, we wouldn’t 
be the Marines. 


Ihe Marines 

We’re looking for a few good men. 



800-423-2600, toll free, for more information. (In California, call 800-252-0241.) 
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IBM Imports 


From $1.26 in 1952 
to 1 cent today 


While the cost of just about everything has risen dramatically in recent years, 
the cost of doing things by computer has been a noteworthy exception. 

Although computers have become increasingly useful as their speed and 
capacity have multiplied, their cost per operation has declined sharply since the 
first commercial computer was installed less than 25 years ago. 

For example, in 1952 it cost $1.26 to do 100,000 multiplications on an IBM 
computer. Six years later, the cost had dropped to 26 cents. By 1964, those same 
100,000 multiplications could be executed for 12 cents— and by 1970, for 5 cents. 
Today, they can be done for a penny. 

All this against the current of inflation that has seen an 80% rise in the gov- 
ernment's Consumer Price Index over the past twenty years. 

This astonishing reduction in a computer's per-function cost has led to 
importantsavings in the overall cost of doing a given data processing task. It has 
been brought about by technological advances such as the miniaturization of 
computer circuitry. Such advances have made possible vast increases in com- 
putation speed— from about 2,000 multiplications a second on an IBM com- 
puter in 1952 to more than 2,000,000 a second today. 

These improvements have resulted from constant pioneering by hundreds 
of companies in the data processing industry, pioneering that continues today. 
Over the years, IBM has invested more than $6 of every $100 of gross income 
in research and development. 

Lowered computation costs make it practical to use computers in an ever- 
widening range of applications— resulting in such benefits as faster handling of 
airlines reservations, better use of resources in manufacturing, and the saving of 
human lives through swift medical diagnosis. 

Further reductions could bring about still greater benefits— benefits that will 
be seriously needed. Should the world's population increase by some 800 million 
people by 1985 as expected, there will be unprecedented demands for food, 
shelter, clothing, medicine, transportation and other necessities of life. The 
computer can greatly aid productivity in each of these areas. 

In the future, as in the past, the lower the cost of computing, the more sig- 
nificant the computer's contributions to society can be. 

IBM 



If you’re getting poor mileage, 
perhaps your car needs a checkup 


If your gasoline mileage isn't what it used 
to be, AC suggests a diagnosis of your en- 
gine's vital signs from your neighborhood 
serviceman or mechanic. 

If he prescribes a tune-up after the diag- 
nosis, ask him to include AC Fire-Ring Spark 
Plugs as part of the remedy. There's an AC 
Spark Plug engineered for your car and your 
kind of driving. That’s important— especially 
with today's reduced speeds and shorter 
trips. 


Keep an eye on your gasoline mileage. If 
it's poor, see your favorite serviceman or 
mechanic for a checkup. Tune up with AC 
and help save gas. 




AC-Deico 

Division of General Motors Corporation 
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ERNIE HAVEMANN AND LIFELONG FRIEND 

When it comes to writing about horse 
racing, free-lancer Ernest Havcmann is 
i n t he best of all possible worlds. A mag- 
azine writer for more than a quarter of 
a century, he has reported on a variety 
of subjects with equal facility, from 
Harry Truman to love and marriage, 
and he is also co-author of one of the 
leading college textbooks on psychol- 
ogy. But he is most at home when the 
subject of his work is horseracing, his 
lifelong hobby, as it is this week in his 
article on Trainer Bobby Frankcl (page 
42). 

Havemann was practically weaned 
on the written word and the two-dol- 
lar bet. He says he began writing when 
he was six, bought his first racing form 
when he was 12 and frequently since 
has parlayed the two interests. When 
he was working toward his master's de- 
gree in psychology at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis he often combined 
classes in the morning with races at 
Fairmont Park in the afternoon. "I 
supported myself that way one whole 
semester,” he says. 

In 1963 he had his finest hour, one 
of the best any hcrseplayer ever had. 
when he hit the famed 5-10 pool at the 
Caliente track in 
bought S2 tickets on 48 
binations and won S6I 
wrote a 6,700-word piece o 
coup for Life and appeared as a Pa( e 



is the Crow d in Sports I 
Urged by admiring read 
Ernie returned to Caliente for a 
try. He bet and lost four times, and his 
confidence began to wane. Then he hit 
again, though more modestly, this time 
winning only SI, 1 25. Still, he says, he 
is the only living person to hit the Cal- 
iente pool twice in six tries. 

Havemann has also tried owning 
horses, with some success. In 1957 he 
met a trainer named Dell Horner, who 
persuaded Ernie and a friend to buy a 
chestnut filly named Wedding Ring. 
Wedding Ring ran ninth her first time 
out for her new owners. Before her next 
race Havemann went to the paddock 
and issued explicit instructions to Hor- 
ner and Jockey Bobby Wall. He want- 
ed Wall to hold the filly back in the 
early going and then let her run down 
the stretch. Horner and Wall nodded 
gravely and looked at one another. 
When the gate opened. Wall took Wed- 
ding Ring right to the front, i 
a lead the filly never rel 
learned right there,” says Ernie, "that 
in the horse business an owner is just a 
necessary evil. The trainer runs the 
show.” 

Havemann still owns four horses but 
says he is gradually getting out. As for 
other gambling ventures, in 1953 \ 
he was on the staff of Life f 
by Henry Luce to invest 
sibilities of Time Inc. : 
sports magazine. "I had 
thought about such a 
self,” Havemann says, “but after look- 
ing into the matter clo 
the conclusion that it w 
And I convinced just . 
else to give up the idea. 

Which 1 1 as lucky, bee; 
er Sports Illustrated ^ 
and now Havemann ‘s byline is a 
ing in our pages for the 20th t 
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Canada at its best 


Try the light, smooth whisky that’s becoming America’s favorite Canadian. 
Imported Canadian Mist® 


IMPORTEO BY BROWNFORMAN DISTILLERS IMPORT COMPANY. N.Y., N.Y.. CANADIAN WMISKY-A BLEND. 80 OR 86.8 PROOF. © 1974. 


LOOK WHAT 
YOU’VE BEEN 
MISSING IN MONEY 

• When to consider buying stocks on margin 

• How to get more life insurance for less money 

• 22 ways to save energy at home without sacrificing comfort 

• 40 defects to check before buying a house 

• How to slash food bills right in the supermarket 

• How to maneuver for a raise at the office 

• What you should know about energy stocks 

Where can you get money-saving advice like this for only 58C a month? In MONEY magazine. 
MONEY'S the new monthly from Time Inc. that's packed with information and insights to keep you 
afloat, and ahead, in today's uncertain economy. 

For proof, sample MONEY at no risk. Call this toll-free number: 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 
800-972-8302). Or fill in and return the coupon below. Order 12 issues at the special rate of $6.95 — 
$2.05 less than the basic rate. If you like what you read, pay when you’re billed and get 11 more 
issues. If not. keep the first issue free and return the bill marked “Cancel!' The number to call: 



Mail to MONEY. Time & Life Bldg., 541 North Fairbanks Court. Chicago. 111. 60611 


Please send mel2 issues of 
MONEY for $6.95— 

$2.05 less than the basic price — and bill me later. If MONEY does not meet my needs. I will write ‘'Cancel'' on 
my bill and keep my first issue free. If I like MONEY. I'll send my check when billed and receive 11 more issues. 


Name 

(please print) 


Address 


Apt. No. 

City 

State 

Zip 


Xi 




Checkers? 
Would you stop 
playing around 
and get me a 
Black & White. 
Art. 


Checkers 
just isn’t my 
game. 


IMPORTED BLACK & WHITE® 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 868 P&JOF*- ' 
©19/4, HEU8LEIN.INC, 

HARTFORD. CONN. 
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Luxurious 

Rotary-engine Mazdas 
give big-car owners the kind 
of performance they’re 
accustomed to. Our new 
flagship model, the RX-4, 
also gives them the luxury 
they want. 

Car and Driver said. 

“You simply can't buy such a 
combination of performance 
and finely cultivated 
manners anywhere else!’ 

Road & Track called it 
. . an attractive alternative 
to large, heavy domestic cars 
with big V-8 engines, in a 
relatively compact car that’s 
not nearly so thirsty.” 

Road Test said, “All 
Mazdas perform, but the 
RX-4 is definitely the 
performingest of them all’.’ 

Mazda’s RX-4. The 
luxury small car that makes 
big-car owners feel right 
at home. 

Mazda 

Hmmmmm 
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by JAY CRONLEY 


THE COST MIGHT BE A BIT HAIRY, 
BUT WHAT PRICE NOSTALGIA? 

When I was 18, 1 overestimated manhood. I 
threw away a Schwinn bicycie, 145 comic 
books and a raccoon coat, the coat because 
I wore it to a football game and, although a 
spaniel made eyes at me, my date began to 
itch wildly in the second quarter, so I had to 
sit alone in the end zone. I was warm, but 
the wrong kind of warm. 

I now have a 10-speed on order, and my 
wife, who was not my date, got me an Uncle 
Scrooge comic book for my most recent 
birthday. She thought I was upset because it 
cost S12, but 1 was upset because I knew the 
ending. 

My wife has announced plans to get me a 
raccoon coat for Christmas, and whereas I 
did not mind paying SI2 for a comic book I 
had read and thrown away, I figure raccoon 
coats must have increased tremendously in 


price since I paid SI00 for my first one. pur- 
chased at an estate sale with the guarantee 
that the old gentleman passed away in his 
sleep, not at a football game. 

Raccoons are nocturnal carnivores, arbo- 
real in habit. They do not grow on trees, rath- 
er they are chased up trees, then shot, and 
unless you are an experienced marksman, a 
coat you built from scratch could have some 
unbelievable buttonholes. 

A friend who hunts raccoons says it is ter- 
rifically difficult to be a successful weekend 
coon hunter; besides, trained coon dogs cost 
upward of SIOO. He says that visiting a fur- 
rier is much easier than trapping a raccoon. 

Lou Gribin is my furrier, mine in the sense 
that I walk by his store (Fine Furs, Inc., 518 
South Boston, Tulsa) every day on the way 
to work. I told Mr. Gribin that my wife is 
considering a raccoon coat for my Christ- 
mas, and I am considering its price. He said 
there is no substitute for wisdom. Call him 
Lou. 

A full-length man’s raccoon coat was 
spread at my feet. Lou said reverently, "This 
is a third-generation coat. It has been at Har- 
vard. It has been at Yale. I bcliese it has 
been at Dartmouth. It cost more than a thou- 
sand dollars 45 years ago.” 


A raccoon coat is made of pelts. A qual- 
ity mink pelt can cost approximately $45. and 
a good raccoon pelt can be worth from SI 5 
to S20. Lou said that a new full-length rac- 
coon coat for six feet, one inch of dynamite 
like myself can require 25 to 30 pelts. 

"Gimme a pencil, Lou.” 

"Forget pencils." 

A good raccoon coat appears to be made 
of one skin; there is a continuity of pattern. 
A new three-quarter-length woman'seoal be- 
gins at about $750. A used one goes for S350 
or $400 depending on color and condition. 
A coat can vary in color from tan to almost 
silver. The darker shades are preferred. A 
coat of superior quality contains little of the 
raccoon's stomach, because the fur there is 
thinner and will become worn. 

1 asked Lou if he was selling many rac- 
coon coats. "Raccoon is back. Try it on.” 
he said. I did. There was no urge to sneeze, 
but rather an o\erw helming desire to carry 
Lou olf the field on my shoulders. 

He said, “About a thousand dollars,” 

I told Lou that I would he back when my 
team could live up to this coat. "Try the 
pockets, anyway." 

There were no original baseball trading 
cards inside. end 


ms WISH BOOK 

FREE FROM ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Our new Wishbook will help you turn every yard 
care dream you ve ever had into reality Because 
inside is the new breed of lawn and garden equip- 
ment— the 1975 Allis-Chalmers lineup Lawn and 
garden tractors with extras fresh from the farm. 


8 to 19Y 2 hp. Riding and walk-behind mowers, rotary 
tillers, snowthrowers and a lot more There s some- 
thing here to fulfill every man s wish for outdoor 
power equipment. So send for our free 36-page, 
full color catalog now. . and start wishing! 



Allis-Chalmers 

Lawn and Garden Equipment. Dept 
Box 512, Milwaukee. Wl 53201 



Rush your new catalog to me 


AaarL'Sb 

City St;ite ZiD 



If you don't send for it, you'll wish you had. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS 


LAWN AND GARDEN EQUIPMENT 
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That's what they want. Your children 
will have fun learning good marksmanship. 
And they'll be learning proper gun handling 
as well. 

We know that's important to you as a 
parent. It’s important to us at Daisy, too. 
That’s why we’ve written a book for you 
and your children on proper gun handling 
and good sportsmanship. 

The book also shows you how to 
build fun shooting games the whole family 


can enjoy, and shows you how easy it is to 
construct a B B target range using only 15 
feet of space. 

Get your book from your Daisy 
dealer when he shows you the proper size 
B B guns for each of your children. If your 
dealer is out of books, write Daisy at the 
address below. 

Daisy has a style and an age-graded 
B B gun to please each of your children 
this Christmas. 




Daisy Division Victor Comptometer Corporation 

Mailing Address: Daisy, Dept. A 14, Rogers, Arkansas 72756 

In Canada: Daisy/Headon Ltd., Cambridge, Ontario N3H4T9 
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I've been lo ground school. Now tell 
me how to Ski the Sky. 


Mail to: Box 1 Big Shy. Montana 59716 OfXT 

Watch for the Big Shy/Hart Ski film! MONTANA 


^ Climb on up. And Ski the Sky. The 
powder's dynamite. And the nmacMne 
small, medium and large. 

The Sky's got super saloons. And 
nifty, tittle shops. And condos. And hostels. 
And a certified ski school, too. Truth is, 
we’ve got everything they've got down in 
the mountains. Even some things they 
don't have. Like a brand new, 204 room 
Lodge. And a Guest Ranch. And lots of 
penny-pinching package tours. And 35 


fantastic miles of cross country trad*. 

But listen. The real difference at 
Big Sky is what we don’t have. Crowds. 
So we don’t have traffic jams. Or scramble 
formations before breakfast. 

The Sky is just 43 miles from 
Bozeman airport. And that makes it just 
half a day from anywhere in the country. 
So come on up. Call 800/548-4486 toll 
free. Or send us the little coupon. And 
Ski Big Sky. 




Fast machines set the style for these two fashion, rain- 
(R) Sting Ray shorty about $70. Outside fabric 


-topcoat winners. (L) Corvette trench about $77.50. 
is Celanese Fortrel® polyester and cotton. 


WINNERS 

CIRCLE 


A Koracorp Company E3 



FORTREL 
FOR RAINWEAR 

Fortrel* is a trademark of Fiber Industries 
Inc., a subsidiary of Celanese Corporation 

Scofchgard 




MCVIETALK 

by SEBASTIAN COOKE 


SOAPSUDS, IF NOT GOOD CLEAN FUN 
IN THE SUN, FOR DAD AND THE KIDS 

Used to be it was pels and children; today 
it's pro sports and children. Lassie's been re- 
placed by one of those small, quick, shoot- 
ing guards. Mixed Company was prepack- 
aged for a drive-in double bill, the film that 
puts your 8-year-old to sleep before the sex- 
and-violence flick comes on. Not that there 
isn't a lot of skin in Mixed Company. The 
Phoenix Suns appear in showers and in whirl- 
pools, strictly drip-on parts. There's even a 
coy jockstrap cut. Children are forever re- 
ceding into the middle distance with bared 
buttocks. It's PG for Plenty Glutcals. 

At least the kids can talk; the Suns were 
hired because wallpaper can't go to its left. 
There are three or four subliminal basket- 
ball action scenes, about as much as you'd 
see at home with a busted horizontal hold. 
The rest of the time the players stand or sit, 
looking like deaf-and-dumb marriage coun- 
selors while coach, Joe Bologna, and wife, 
Barbara Harris, Search For Tomorrow. The 
basketball-speaking role goes to Ron Mcll- 
wain, who. as one United Artists press re- 
lease says, is "formerly a member of the New 
Orleans Saints and cousin of Suns' star 
guard, Charlie Scott." (Formerly a cousin? 
Did he get cut from the family?) In films these 
days, it's not what you know, it's where you 
played that counts. The basketball scenes arc 
merely decorative, a come-on for dad. 

In the film Joe Bologna has lost his fertil- 
ity to the mumps, his team couldn't go one- 
on-one with a bridge table, and Barbara is 
scouting the local adoption agency for low 
draft choices. There are predictable Doris 
Day-Rock Hudson suburban laugh gim- 
micks, even a soap-suds tidal-wave scene. 
Two out of seven family comedies have a 
soap-suds tidal-wave scene. The children are 
eligible for Medicare: a bunch of wise-crack- 
ing ancient dwarfs, adorable and prepos- 
terous, black. Indian, Vietnamese, plus Bo- 
logna's three premumps naturals. Treacly 
ethnic jokes proliferate. It's an Archie Bun- 
ker show for second-graders. 

Yet Mixed Company is technically well 
made, smooth as an otter. Love prevails, bas- 
ketball heals. The generation gap is closed 
on a nifty fast break. Your wife will cry. The 
kids will pick up some slick one-liners. You 
might do worse on a Saturday evening. 
Mixed Company could open in Radio City 
Music Hall, with four dozen Rockcltes 
dressed as giant bunnies. If the Music Hall 
is booked, they should jerry-build another 
one for it. end 
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Minolta helps you 
scramble for glory. 


Beat the competition with a camera that doesn't get in your way. 

You're comfortable with a Minolta SR-T from the moment you pick it up. 
This is the 35mm reflex camera that lets you concentrate on the picture, 
because the viewfinder shows all the information needed for correct ex- 
posure and focusing. You never have to look away from the finder to adjust 
a Minolta SR-T, so you're ready to catch the one photograph that could 
never be taken again. 

And when subjects call for a different perspective, Minolta SR-T cameras 
accept a complete system of interchangeable lenses, from "fisheye" wide 
angle to super-telephoto. 

Try a Minolta SR-T and move into fine photography. For more informa- 
tion, see your photo dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 101 Williams 
Drive, Ramsey, New jersey 07446. In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 



Minolta SR-T 100/Minolta SR-T 101/Minolta SR-T 102 

Is your camera o means ol sell-expression? II so. enter the Minolta Creative Photography Contest. Grand 
Prize two weeks in the south Pacific islands lor two, $ 1000 cash, and o Minolta SR-T 102. 1428 other valu- 
able prizes will be awarded Nothing to buy. Minolta equipment not required. See your Minolta dealer 
lor details and registration. Or write. Minolta Creative Photography Contest, Box 1831, Blair, Neb. 60009. 


There's not a wasted inch of space. Top, 
sides and front. Switches, toggle switches 
and dials 

Sony technology has mastered the porta- 
ble radio. 

Here’s a list of things this radio can do. 

First, and most important, it makes a tre- 
mendous sound. Only 8" high, the speaker is 
an over-sized 4 %" 

That's backed up by a powerful 2.8-watt 
(max.) output. 

And that's backed up by a "Squelch 
Switch" to suppress interfering noise* 


So what you end up with are the rich vel- 
vety tones that normally come out of radios too 
big to carry around. 

There are three bands, FM, AM, and Pub- 
lic Service. (Police car transmissions, for 
instance.) 

A "moving film" style tuning dial. 

And a 60-minute timer that turns the radio 
on and off 

Why not stop in at a Sony dealer and get 
checked out. 

Then find a lonely stretch of road, and 
open her up. 



THE 


Model ICF-5500. Ultra oornpact. three-band, portable radio, "not on AM 




WINDS OF CHANGE 

Upset over the All-India Tennis Fed- 
eration’s refusal to allow the Indian 
Davis Cup team to face racially seg- 
regated South Africa in the champion- 
ship match, Anand and Vijay Amritraj 
said last week they would not play for 
India again. The Amritrajes, who got In- 
dia where it was in the first place, felt 
they should have had a greater say in the 
decision. 

Thus an already confused situation be- 
comes further muddled. There is guard- 
ed hope, however. From three corners of 
the earth recently have come hints that 
the days of apartheid may be numbered. 

In Australia, where he played through 
a heated demonstration by aborigines 
and their supporters, Gary Player said 
he thought that very soon now black pros 
would be competing against whites in 
South Africa, and Danie Craven, pres- 
ident of the South African Rugby Board, 
had similar news. Replying to a French 
suggestion that a team leaving for Eu- 
rope a week later should include non- 
whites, Craven said that the time was too 
short for a change in government pol- 
icy, but added, ‘‘We are, however, hope- 
ful that they will do so for our next visit 
overseas. We are saying this because the 
government’s sports policy is continually 
unfolding itself.’’ 

Putting it stronger, Alan Paton, the 
South African author of Cry, the Beloved 
Country, said in New York, “Our ruling 
politicians have come to the realization 
that the days of apartheid are over.” He 
hoped the end would come peacefully, 
and not through revolution. Let us hope, 
tfco, that Player, Craven and Paton are 
accurately mirroring what is in fact oc- 
curring in their country and not merely 
what they fervently wish would happen 
there. 

GIFTS FOR GAB 

The 1960-61 Boston Celtics became 
known as the team of coaches. Bill Rus- 
sell, Tom Heinsohn, Bill Sharman, K.C. 
Jones, Bob Cousy, Jim LoscutofT, Satch 



Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


Sanders, Sam Jones, Frank Ramsey, 
Gene Guarilia and Gene Conley all 
coached at some level of basketball after 
their playing days were over. With the 
recent appointment of Oscar Robertson 
as color man on CBS basketball games, 
the 1962-63 Cincinnati Royals are mak- 
ing a play for the title of team of broad- 
casters. The Big O is the eighth Royal to 
go into the business. The others: Jack 
Twyman, Tom Hawkins, Arlen Bock- 
horn and Bob Boozer, all at one time or 
another color men on pro or college 
games. Dave Piontek is president of ra- 
dio station WNOP in Newport, Ky.; 
Wayne Embry did color on Celtic and 
Milwaukee Bucks games before becom- 
ing general manager of the Bucks; and 
Coach Charley Wolf did the play-by-play 
for Thomas More College and occasional 
Philadelphia 76er games after quitting 
the sport. 

The three other members of the team 
were not exactly strong, silent types, ei- 
ther. Bud Olsen became chief of officials 
in the ABA; Adrian Smith an assistant 
vice-president of the Central Trust Bank 
in Cincinnati; and Hub Reed a high 
school counselor. 

WHO ATE THE ALMONDS? 

A Rock Hill, S.C. restaurant believes in 
giving its patrons a sporting chance. Its 
French menu offers unite aux ame tides, 
or “trout with apologies." 

WHAT TO DO 

Now to clear up a little sports medicine 
that, frankly, has had us as confused as, 
we suspect, it has you. 

First; sprains, muscle pulls and strains. 
Do you use heat or ice ? Both, says Dr. 
Robert K. Kerlan, orthopedic consultant 
to seven major pro teams in Southern 
California (SI, Nov. 24, 1969). They both 
offer relief, but they should not be used 
interchangeably. The best general rule: 
use heat before playing and ice immedi- 
ately after. Heat relaxes and helps lubri- 
cate sore muscles: cold reduces swelling 
and inflammation. 


Next: water. Do you drink it or not 
during competition? You drink it, mod- 
erately, and you need have no fears about 
losing your life for doing so, as was once 
believed. This advice comes from a five- 
person committee of the National Re- 
search Council. Its report says one 
should replace water loss by continuous 
fluid intake. Indeed, unless water is re- 
placed at frequent intervals, heat exhaus- 
tion may result, leading to permanent 
damage or death. 

Strongly criticized by the committee is 
the practice of drying out to meet spe- 
cific weight requirements before boxing 
and wrestling matches. “Deliberate de- 
hydration is never an acceptable meth- 
od for control of body weight," the panel 
said, adding that such weight Joss is only 
temporary anyhow and can cause kidney 
damage. 

TRA-V ALES OF RAY 

With the snows already falling, you peo- 
ple in the Rockies, watch out. Ray Fin- 
fer might be on the way. 

Not counting the time Finfer just sat 



around the lodge in some neat-looking 
clothes, he has been skiing only three 
times. The first time, in Colorado two 
years ago, he schussed to the bottom — 
and kept going. Miraculously, he made 
it between two cars but halted, rather 
abruptly, against the side of a Volvo. 
Finfer, it should be mentioned, weighs 
260 pounds. That cost Finfer, a Cham- 
ber of Commerce division manager in 
Fort Worth, Texas when he isn’t startling 

continued 
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You might measure success by what the 
Joneses throw away. And today, that's a pretty 
good measure. 

Public officials and businessmen are watch- 
ing your neighbor's— and your— garbage with 
a lot more interest than you think. They see our 
garbage as one of Americas growing natural 
resources. 

In 23 cities and counties across the nation 
these imaginative men are already reclaiming 
steel cans from the tide of municipal garbage. 

In dozens of other communities, programs 
are under way to utilize household garbage as 
an energy source. To be burned as a supplement 
to coal and oil. to be used alone as a dry fuel or 
to be converted into fuel oil and gas. And almost 
all of these programs also call for the recovery 
of steel cans. 

Steel's magnetic property makes it the easi- 
est material to reclaim. As a result, billions of 


these scrap cans are recycled in steelmaking, 
copper mining, detinning and ferro-alloy pro- 
duction. Soon, iron foundries also will be 
recycling steel cans. 

St. Louis provides electricity for 25,000 
homes by burning garbage. Chicago will gener- 
ate electricity for 45,000 homes and conserve 
100,000 tons of coal annually by burning 
garbage. By 1975, garbage-to-energy systems 
also will be operating in Baltimore, Ames, Iowa, 
and Saugus, Massachusetts. The State of Con- 
necticut expects to meet 1 1 percent of its elec- 
tricity needs by 1985 by burning garbage. 
(Success doesn't come overnight). 

If energy is a problem in your city, consider 
keeping up with the Joneses. We'll try to give 
you a hand. 

For more information write. Tinplate Pro- 
ducers, American Iron and Steel Institute, 1000 
16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


The sweet smell 
of success 



Allstate compares prices 
for $ 25,000 worth 
of "Whole Life” insurance. 

Which would you buy? 


s 25,000 "Whole Life” for a man age 30. 

"Annual 


Premium" 

"Death Cost Index" 

"Surrender Cost Index" 

Amount 

Average annual 

Average annual cost 


cost if Vo ii 

if you cash in your 

insurance 

die at end of . . . 

policy at end of . . . 

company 

10th 20th 

10th 20th 

«» < ». h .y‘L»r= 

Year Year 

Year Year 


ALLSTATE 

$318 

$318* 

$318* 

$ 75 

$ 98 

Equitable of N.Y. 

484 

384 

330 

111 

90 

John Hancock 

510 

160 

387 

166 

124 

Mass. Mutual 

477 

384 

341 

94 

75 

Metropolitan 

488 


366 


107 

New York Life 

444 

382 

329 

109 

89 

Northwestern Mutual 

485 

392 

335 

96 

70 

Occidental (Calif.) 

349 

349* 

349 * 

139* 

129* 

Prudential 

491 

440 

375 

142 

118 

State Farm 

468 

384 

325 

133 

83 


'Allstate's and Occidental's cost indexes are guaranteed. Figures of the other companies listed assume 
they will pay dividends as they are currently illustrating, but such illustrated dividends are not guaranteed. 
The actual dividends paid may be- higher or lower. Indexes based on the actual dividends which are paid 
may be higher or lower than those shown in the table above. Hates and indexes for companies other than 
Allstate may he different in a few states. All Cost Indexes are calculated on the ''interest adjusted" basis, 
which is a method endorsed by both federal and state authorities. 

SOl'KCK: 1974 H«t'* Klilcrnft Compcnd. an A M. Best Company publication. Waiver of Premium Disability Benefit 
is included in all of the above policies. Benefit* may vary slightly in some of the policies listed. 


The above chart compares the 
cost of a $25,000 “Whole Life — 
Level Premium” policy for a man 
age 30, issued by each of the 
top ten writers of personal life 
insurance. Allstate and most other 
companies charge even lower 
premiums for women for this policy. 

The “Whole Life” policies 
featured are permanent insurance 
that provide immediate 
protection for your family. 


Or a cash fund you can use in 
future years. 

Compare! When you check 
our rates with the others, we 
think you'll come to Allstate. 
We've priced this policy so a 
young breadwinner can afford 
a big chunk of it. Since we sell 
it only in amounts of $25,000 
or more, we call it our 
"Executive Plan." 

There are many other 
excellent companies besides the 
ones listed here. Some may have 


policies as good as or better than 
those listed. This is one of 
Allstate's most competitive 
policies. 

When you’re through 
comparing, talk to an Allstate 
Agent. At Sears or an Allstate 

/instate 

You’re in good hands. 


Allstate Life Insuriu 


SCORECARD continued 


people, only S250 in damages — to the 
Volvo, not him. It was a blessing. 

The next time out F infer totaled an 
entire ski class. It was like a perfect strike. 
Finfer unerringly got the head pin, and 
everybody else went flying. The third vic- 
tim was a ticket booth. "The lady in it 
thought there hud been an earthquake," 
Finfer says. 

But Finfer does not even have to reach 
the slopes to be a menace. Trying on a 
pair of ski boots in a department store 
one day, he stepped up on a three-foot- 
high stand for a fitting. You guessed it: 
he fell off. He separated a shoulder — the 
only time he has been hurt but that is 
not why everybody remembers the fall 
so clearly. He was on the mezzanine at 
the time, and as he fell he took a stool 
with him. It went over the side and land- 
ed on a stack of about 10,000 cans. Cus- 
tomers on the first floor thought they had 
been hit by an avalanche. 

Finfer, enough is enough. 

ZIP! 

The Olympic torch that once took 
months to travel by relay from Greece 
to the site of the Games will be flashed 
between Athens and Ottawa in 1976 in 
less than a second by laser beam. Run- 
ners will carry it only from Olympia to 
Athens and Ottawa to Montreal. 

CUTTING THE BAD SKATES 

If professional hockey is refuctant (o rein 
in its unruly members, the Ontario Mi- 
nor Hockey Association is not. Con- 
cerned at increased violence in the game. 
899 delegates to the 41st annual meet- 
ing voted new penalties right where they 
will do the most good. A coach in the 
Pee Wee series and below (ages eight to 
12) will draw a day's suspension every 
time his team incurs more than 26 pen- 
alty minutes during a game. Coaches of 
Minor Bantam and above teams (ages 
13 to 18) will be allowed 36 minutes in 
penalties before getting the treatment. 
Said Vern McCallum, secretary-manager 
or the 142,286-member OMHA, "This 
is getting back to the coaches, where 
some of us think the unruly conduct 
begins." 

GUIDANCE OF DIVINES 

In the long run. Father Paul Clarke, the 
new assistant priest at a Catholic church 
is Sleaford, England, probably would 
agree with the 1 1 theologians queried re- 
cently by the Chicago Daily Sews. They 


contended, for a variety of reasons, that 
there is no way a gambler can pray his 
way to ihe bank. 

"Blasphemous," "magic," "perver- 
sion of the fundamental notion of 
prayer" were some of the objections. 
The most any of the 1 1 would say in fa- 
vor of a gambler's prayers came from the 
Rev. Charles R. Meyer, professor of sys- 
tematic theology at St. Mary of the Lake 
Roman Catholic Seminary. "It's not 
wrong to pray [to win]," said the Rev. 
Meyer, "but only if it be in accord with 
God's will, and that if it is against His 
will we don't want it." The majority 
agreed with the Rev. Dr. Kenneth Kant- 
zer, dean of the Trinity Evangelical Di- 
vinity School of Deerfield, III., who 
thought God would be against anyone 
gambling, much less praying to w in. He 
suggested that God's most likely answer 
to such a prayer would be to quit 
gambling. 

Well, Father Clarke got into religion 
because of his wagering. As a young 
punter he found himself one day faced 
w ith £70 in debts. He went to church and 
prayed, then hied himself to the nearest 
betting office and backed two horses. 
They won £80. Later, faced with a bank 
overdraft, he sought guidance in anoth- 
er church. When he got outside he bought 
a racing form, and the name of a horse 
seemed to glare out at him. He bet on it 
and it won. 

"That's when I started taking religion 
seriously,” he said. "I believed I was be- 
ing called to the church through my only 
interest, gambling." 

Since taking holy orders, however, he 
has not placed a bet. "I sometimes try 
to pick a winner in my mind," Father 
Clarke says, "but the horse I choose 
never wins." His advice for unsuccessful 
gamblers: "Seek God's help, even 
though he might not give you the win- 
ner of the 2:30." 

THE RAKE'S PROGRESS 

As fall ends, leaf jumping has not caught 
on, but that is because the rest of the 
world has not yet caught up to Justin Ca- 
tanoso, who is not only the codifier of 
the sport but possibly one of the great 
leaf jumpers of our day. 

Justin, who is 15 and lives in North 
Wildwood, N.J.. began jumping into 
leaves last year when he decided there 
had to be something more rewarding in 
raking than sore shoulders, particularly 
now that burning is barred in most 


places. Ergo, leaf jumping, a not-so-sini- 
ple game but a simply smashing way to 
gel the neighborhood kids to help you 
rake your lawn. 

The pile should be four to five feet deep 
and fluffed after each jump, says Justin. 
You need a runway of about 50 feet — 
there goes the old man's grass and a 
foul line. Each jump is scored, up to a 
lop of five, with points credited on form 
and the depth of entry. A flawless face- 
firster merits a point, a perfect Fosbury 
flop l l /i, an impeccable single twist two 
and a super flip three. Sinking into the 
pile up to the neck is good for two points, 
waist-high one, and anywhere in the pile 
at all a half. A contestant who makes 
up his own dive can negotiate its worth 
with the judge, Justin says. You can 
hear those screams now, wafting out on 
the cool autumn air. 

VERY GOOD, SIR 

The London Sunday Express of Nov. 2. 
1924 reported that Author P. G. Wode- 
housc was taking golf lessons in London. 
His professional? Chap named Jeeves. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Red Grange on modern football: "I 
haven't seen a new play since I was in 
high school.” 

• Tony Mason, University of Cincinnati 
football coach, before facing Houston's 
defensive front four: "They come in at 
6'#”, 6'7' 6’4" and 6'J". If they stand 
up, we'll have to throw dirigibles.” 

• Teddy Brenner, Madison Square Gar- 
den boxing boss, asked if he was sur- 
prised at Muhammad Ali's demand for 
a SI0 million purse to defend his newly 
won heavyweight crown: "Yes, I'm sur- 
prised. I’m surprised he didn’t ask for 
S20 million." 

• Gene Windham, Vanderbilt assistant 
football coach, advising freshmen: "If 
any of you have a problem of any kind 
academic, tickets, girl friend — just come 
to me first, and I'll tell on you." 

• Bobby Nichols, pro golfer: "If you 
have to remind yourself to concentrate 
during competition,. you've got no chance 
to concentrate." 

• Comedian Marty Allen: "The trouble 
with jogging is that by the time you re- 
alize you are in shape for it, it's too far 
to walk back." 

• Tom Casanova, Cincinnati Bengals 

safely, explaining why he is not used on 
the kickoff return team: "Basically, I'm 
scared.” end 
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leople think if you're on Tv! you need one wardrobe for the show 
and another for your 'off the air life. Not me. Take this tartan duo. It suits me for a quiet dinner, but it's got 
just the look I like for the show. And its matching belt is a great touch. I figure, If you wear something that 
looks good on you. you'll look good anywhere... on or off the air," 


JOHNNY CARSON "KENMORE" DUO COORDINATED SHIRTS AND TIES COMPLETE THE WARDROBE SEE THE ENTIRE 
JOHNNY CARSON WARDROBE AT FINE STORES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


^ JOHNNY G4RSON APPAREL INC for name of the nearest dealer write to 

2020 ELMWOOD AVE, BUFFALO. N Y 1d240 CANADIAN RESIDENTS WRITE 637 LAW SHORE 
BLVD W. TORONTO 2B, ONTARIO CW4 
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BREAKING 

All through his training AH had 
promised the fancy footwork that 
would elude Foreman’s power, but he 
had a secret plan that stunned them 
all — and especially the champion 


A DATE FOR 
THE DANCE 


by GEORGE PLIMPTON 



Saying "Now it's my turn," AH flashed a series of quick blows that sent Foreman tumbling. 


I t is hard to imagine what the extraor- 
dinary events in the predawn hours 
under a pale African moon in Zaire are 
going to do to the future of boxing. Kids 
who for years in the backlots of the world 
have emulated the flamboyant and grace- 
ful style of their idol, Muhammad Ali, 
the butterfly who floats and stings like a 
bee, will now imagine themselves com- 
ing off their stools and standing stolidly 
and flat-footed in the corner of the ring, 
or, more extreme, lolling back against the 
ropes, their upper torsos out over the 
press-row typewriters at the angle of 
someone looking out his window to see 
if there's a cat on his roof. For such were 
the Ali tactics that surprised everyone — 
including the men in his own corner — 
and proved insoluble to George Fore- 


man, the heavily favored heavyweight 
champion, leading him to destruction as 
surely as the big cartoon wolf, licking his 
chops, is tricked into some extravagantly 
ghastly trap laid by a sly mouse. 

The witnesses to all this, those lucky 
enough to see what will surely be consid- 
ered one of the greatest fights in boxing 
history, began to fill the 60,000-capacity 
stadium at nightfall, hours before the 
main event scheduled for 4 a.m. They had 
come from all parts of a country that had 
thought of little else for a month. Both 
fighters had their strong partisans in Za- 
ire, and many among the crowd were ft- 
ticheurs, the witch doctors of Kinshasa 
who often turn up at sporting events on 
behalf of clients, handsomely paid to try 
to influence the outcome. Indeed, among 


many Zairians the rumor was that Mu- 
hammad Ali himself had gone to one of 
the best feticheurs in town, perhaps even 
the Pygmy reputedly used by President 
Mobutu, and had paid a considerable 
sum for a spell to be cast against George 
Foreman. The odds were almost 3 to 1 
against Ali and it seemed the sensible 
thing to do. The spell was supposed to 
manifest itself in the form of a beautiful 
girl "with slightly trembling hands” who 
would clasp Foreman’s hand in some 
chance meeting — like Blind Pew passing 
the Black Spot — and the strength would 
slowly drain from him. 

The feticheurs (often with their clients 
packed around them in adjacent seats) 
occasionally raise their voices in a loud, 
humming incantation. They wear a 



continued 

Still dazed and desperately tired, Foreman started a ponderous attempt to roll over and get up as Referee Zack Clayton tolled the count. 


THE FIGHT continued 


slightly more ornate form of dress, and 
dangling from amulets or in leather 
pouches they carry the artifacts of their 
profession: bones, fingernail clippings, 
chicken claws, the tips of antelope horns 
and other such charms. And since prox- 
imity increases their effectiveness, it 
would be a sure bet that at fight time a 
number of these objects would have been 
planted under the boxing ring. 

The ring also had been doctored, in a 
more prosaic fashion, by Angelo Dun- 
dee, Muhammad Ali's trainer. He turned 
up at the stadium on the morning of the 
fight to see that the floor was as fast as he 
could make it by coating rosin thickly on 
the baby-blue surface, and by ham- 
mering wedges under it to make the can- 
vas drumhead hard, so that his fighter 
could get a toehold for his swift moves. 

Dick Sadler, the champion's manager, 
had no objections to this. Since both 
fighters would use the same surface it 
would serve Foreman just as well. “The 
best way to slow down a ring,” Sadler 
said, “is with a hard left to the jaw, a 
right hand to the heart, and a left hook 
tothe kidney. Though I'm not saying that 
my fighter's a kidney puncher.” 

Sadler was very confident. “When 
George hits a guy he lifts them off their 
feet,” he said. “To win, Ali must have 
some sort of a break, a fluke. There’s too 
much against him — me, Sandy Saddler 
and Archie Moore — that’s two Hall of 
Famers and over 300 knockouts between 
us. And then George Foreman . . . no, 
no, that’s too many things.” 


Everything one heard about Foreman 
suggested someone indestructible and 
devastating. The conjecture everywhere, 
including Ali’s camp, was that the an- 
swer lay in staying away from the cham- 
pion’s power, moving and hitting. “I can 
step in, pop- pop- pop, and then step out,” 
Ali said. "I can’t help tagging him. He 
don’t want to be tagged. He cannot stand 
a beating.” Ali produced a couplet: 

When all is said and did and done 

George Foreman will fall in one. 

It was a joke. Everyone laughed. It was 
ludicrous. The emphasis with Ali so sure- 
ly had to be on speed and dancing. On 
the last day of his sparring, Ali came to 
the ropes and looked out at the crowd. 
He rested his forearms on the top rope 
and, turning an arm, he opened one 
hand. A small sparrow flew out and rose 
quickly into the upper reaches of the 
gym. Bundini Brown, one of Ali’s cor- 
nermen, had trapped it in the press bus 
and given it to him. “That's what I am,” 
Ali said. "When I fight George Foreman 
I’m going to fly like a bird.” 

Ali was up at 2 a.m. on the morning 
of the fight. He dressed in a black shirt, 
black trousers and the boots he consid- 
ers the trademark of his profession. He 
and his party stood on the esplanade 
overlooking the River Zaire. The moon 
was directly above, and there was almost 
no conversation, the group looking out 
over the great river with the hyacinth 
drifting by in dark clumps, the mood that 
of men getting ready for a patrol. 

But the long ride from N’sele to the 


great stadium in Kinshasa seemed to 
change Ali’s spirits. The revolving over- 
head fans were going in his dressing 
room. Ali came in blinking, squinting his 
eyes open and shut like anyone getting up 
too early in the morning. He looked at 
some of the long faces around him and 
asked, "What’s wrong around here? Ev- 
erybody scared?” 

He said that he had watched a horror 
film that evening called Baron of Blood 
and that had scared him, kept him right 
on the edge of his seat, but he wasn’t 
frightened about what w'as coming. He 
scoffed at the thought. “This ain’t noth- 
ing but another day in the dramatic life 
of Muhammad Ali. Scared? A little thing 
like this! Do I look scared?” He grinned 
and put on a mock face of fear, his eyes 
rolling. "Nothing much scares me. Hor- 
ror films. I fear Allah and thunderstorms 
and bad plane rides. But this is like an- 
other day in the gym.” 

Someone reached for his hand and 
said, “Good luck.” 

"Luck?” he repeated in derision. “No, 
man, skill!" 

He undressed and put on a long white 
ceremonial robe with black trimmings 
for his ring appearance. “Look how long 
and beautiful it is. It’s African and ev- 
erybody can look at it and tell it’s Af- 
rican.” Usually Ali wears a robe designed 
by Bundini Brown, who now stood by, 
looking uncomfortable. 

“Where’s your robe, Bundini?” Ali 
asked. 

Bundini brought his forward. It was 



trimmed with the Zalfrian colors and had 
a map of the country stitched above the 
heart. Bundini himself wore a matching 
jacket. 

“Look how much better this one 
looks." Ali spun like a dress model in 
front of the mirror. “It’s African. Look 
in the mirror." 

Bundini refused. With his robe draped 
over his arm he stared fixedly at the 
fighter. 

Ali slapped him, the sound quite sharp 
in the dressing room. “You look when I 
tell you! Don't ever do a thing like that." 
He slapped him again. Bundini stood 
with his feet together, swaying slightly, 
still holding his robe and looking at Ali. 
He refused to look at the mirror. 

No one took much notice. It was per- 
haps quieter, the hum of the fans turn- 
ing, and then Ali shrugged and went over 
and sal on the edge of the training table. 
In a low singsong voice he began a soft 
litany of verses and musings, some of 
which stretched back exactly 10 years to 
the night in Miami when he had won 
the championship from Sonny Liston: 
“Float like a butterfly, sting like a bee 
. . . you can't hit what you can't sec . . . 
I been broke ... I been down . . . but 
not knocked out . . . it's strange getting 
slopped . . ." He concluded the little re- 
view of his boxing career with a cry (very 
much discouraged by Zairian officials but 
one he cannot resist) which brought him 
clear up to the present: "Now! Let’s rum- 
ble in the jungle!" 

He hopped off the table and set about 


making Bundini feel better about the in- 
cident over the robe. 

“Bundini, we gonna dance?” he called. 
Silence. 

"Ain’t we gonna dance, Bundini? You 
know I can't dance without you.” 

“You turned down my robe,” Bundi- 
ni said moodily. 

Ali shrugged his shoulders. He said a 
champion ought to be able to make.w/ne 
decisions on his own — what to eat, when 
to sleep, what to wear — and he did it so 
beguilingly that finally Bundini had a 
smile working at his lips. 

“Are we going to dance?" 

“All night long," replied Bundini, 
back in form at last, and drawing it out 
like a response at a prayer meeting. 

Someone called out, “Ten minutes.” 

Angelo Dundee began to tape Ali's 
hands. Doc Broadus, Foreman's repre- 
sentative, stood by to watch. Ali looked 
at him. "Tell your man to be ready for 
the dance," he said. 

Broadus said, barely audibly, “He 
can't dance." 

“What’s he say?" 

“George Foreman's man says he can’t 
dance.” 

Ali feigned incredulity, and then he be- 
gan to laugh. All around the room his 
people began to smile, most of them al- 
most sheepishly, as if high spirits were 
not appropriate to what lay ahead. 

Ferdie Pacheco, Ali's physician, came 
back from watching Foreman's hands 
being taped. “Man, is it tense in there," 
he said. "Not a sound. They got Fore- 


man covered in towels so you can just 
see his eyes looking out.” 

"He’s getting warmed up for the Big 
Dance," Ali said. "Are we going to dance 
with him?" he called out. 

“All night long," replied Bundini. 

The mental image of Ali dancing was 
what everyone carried out onto the field 
where the great crowd stood up to see 
him arrive. Not one person in Kinshasa 
or the watching world, except for Ali 
himself, had the slightest suspicion that 
in the first seconds of the fight, indeed at 
the sound of the opening bell, he would 
take a few flat-footed steps toward the 
center of the ring and then back himself 
into a corner — with Foreman, scarcely 
believing his eyes, coming swiftly in af- 
ter him. 

For one sickening moment it looked 
as if a fix were on, that since the chal- 
lenger was to succumb in the first round 
it would be best if he went quickly and 
mutely to a corner so the champion could 
go to work on him. It was either that or 
Ali was going through the odd peniten- 
tial rite he seems to insist on for each 
fight, letting himself suffer the best his 
opponent has to offer. In either case, the 
consequences were appalling to consider. 
Ali's cornermen rose as one and, in the 
shrieks reserved for warning someone 
walking blindly toward the edge of a cliff, 
they urged their man to stop what he was 
doing and start dancing. 

Far from obliging, Ali moved from the 
corner to the ropes — traditionally a sort 
of halfway house to the canvas for the 

continued 


Gradually Foreman's punches became less effective and All began to taunt him, offering open targets and leaning back in confident scorn. 




THE FIGHT continued 

exhausted fighter who hopes perhaps the 
referee will take pity on him and stop 
things. Here was Ali in the same spot, 
his feet square to his opponent, leaning 
far back out over the seats, his eyes pop- 
ping wide as if at the temerity of what he 
was doing, while Foreman stood in front 
of him and began to punch — huge heavy 
blows thrown from down around the 
hips, street-fighter style, telegraphed so 
that Ali was able to slip and block many 
of them. Then, with the bell coming up 
for the end of the round, Ali came off 
the ropes. While Foreman’s arms were 
down in punching position Ali hit him 
with a series of quick, smart punches in 
the face, the best of them a right hand 
lead that knocked the sweat flying in a 
halo. The vast crowd roared, and per- 
haps there were a few who began to sense 
that they were not in for a night of lu- 
nacy after all. Angelo Dundee noticed 
that almost immediately Foreman’s face 
began to puff up. 

Still, when Ali came back to his cor- 
ner his men stormed at him as he sat on 
his stool. 

“What you doin’?" 

“Why don't you dance?” 

“You got to dance!” 

“Stay off the ropes. . . 

Ali, looking across the ring, told them 
to shut up. “Don’t talk. I know what I’m 
doing,” he said. 

The second and third rounds were car- 
bon copies of the first exciting round 
though, as Dick Sadler pointed out lat- 
er, very few of the ingredients of scien- 
tific boxing were involved. No counter- 
ing, no feinting, no moving; simply the 
hugely terrifying and unique process of 
seeing a man slowly drained of his en- 
ergy and resources by an opponent sway- 
ing on the ropes, giving him — as Angelo 
Dundee was to say later — “a lot of noth- 
ing.” 

In the third round, in the midst of con- 
tinued tremendous pressure from Fore- 
man, Ali hit him some concussive shots, 
staggering him, and suddenly everybody 
except Foreman seemed to understand 
not only the plan but that it was work- 
ing almost inevitably. Ali’s cornermen 
looked at him as if they were a trio of Pro- 
fessor Higginses looking at their Eliza for 
the first time. 

The notion of fighting Foreman out of 
a defensive position, blocking and mak- 
ing his opponent slug and miss to the 
point of weariness, was an idea Ali had 
only toyed with back in his Deer Lake, 



Ex-champion Joe Frazier flew in for the action. 


Pa. training period earlier in the summer. 
Then in Africa, spying on the Foreman 
training sessions, he watched the dogged- 
ness with which the champion pursued 
his sparring partners, cutting the ring on 
them and perfecting this practice to such 
a degree that Ali realized far too great a 
percentage of his own strength and re- 
sources would have to be devoted to the 
simple process of escape. The Deer Lake 
tactics began to make more sense. In- 
deed, the only weakness attributed to 
Foreman was that he tended to get flus- 
tered and wild if things were not going 
exactly his way. Perhaps the surprise of 
Ali’s defensive tactics would have this re- 
sult. It seemed worth trying. If it did not 
work, if the Foreman punches seemed 
too devastating, Ali could always (if he 
survived) go back to the dancing tech- 
niques everyone expected. 

Later, amidst the storm of excitement 
in his corner after the third round, he told 
Angelo Dundee that it seemed to be 
working, that Foreman's punches were 
acceptable (“They’re not that bad”) and 
he told his astonished trainer that he was 
going out to continue to let Foreman 
pound at him. 

In the fourth round Ali began to talk 
to Foreman. It is not easy to speak 
through a boxer's mouthpiece but Ali be- 
gan doing a lot of it, more as the rounds 
progressed, as if it would quicken the 
matter of Foreman’s destruction — “Is 
that the best you can do? You can’t 
punch. Show me something. That’s a sis- 


sy punch” — until he finally turned it 
around to what must have been a dev- 
astating thing for Foreman to hear: 
“Now it’s my turn.” 

Still there was no change in Foreman’s 
tactics. He kept it up, this useless exhaus- 
tion of energy, what Bundini Brown 
called the “emptying of the bank,” the 
punches coming slower and more pon- 
derously, until risingoff his stool after the 
bell and coming across the ring at Ali, he 
seemed as pathetic in the single-minded- 
ness of his attack plan as the mummies 
of Ali’s beloved horror films, as pro- 
grammed as the stiff-moving figure lurch- 
ing through the mists after the life-giving 
draughts of tana leaves. Indeed, “The 
Mummy” had been Ali’s name for Fore- 
man, one of the inspired appellatives Ali 
finds for his opponents (“The Washer- 
woman” for George Chuvalo, “The 
Bear” for Liston ) and nothing could have 
been more descriptive of Foreman’s 
groping for him in the last rounds. “I am 
going to be the Mummy’s Curse,” Ali 
had said a few days before the fight. 

By the eighth round nothing was left. 
Foreman was helpless. But here was an- 
other ugly possibility, that Ali would 
choose to toy with his opponent and 
physically tease him as he had Floyd Pat- 
terson in Las Vegas. Herbert Muham- 
mad, the son of the Black Muslim lead- 
er, sent up word from his ringside seat 
that his father would not want Ali to play 
around. Bundini passed it on in the cor- 
ner, that Herbert did not want his daddy, 
Elijah, disgraced. 

But Ali was not toying with Foreman 
any more than a circling mongoose fools 
with a prey exhausted from striking. In 
the sad business of dispatching a hulk, 
he did it quickly and crisply with a com- 
bination of lefts and rights that sent Fore- 
man flying to the canvas on his back. 

Archie Moore, his face round and be- 
nign under his wool cap, came up onto 
the ring apron; he moved along the ropes 
trying to attract Foreman’s attention 
with arm motions, signaling him to turn 
onto his stomach and get a knee under 
him to push himself up. The count went 
to nine. Then Archie gave a small wince 
of despair as he saw Referee Zack Clay- 
ton sweep his arms briskly back and forth 
over Foreman as if he were safe at home 
in a baseball game. 

George Foreman could not remember 
the last seconds of the fight. He lay on 
the rubbing table in his red-walled dress- 
ing room, gold lame towels draped over 
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his shoulders, ice packs applied to his 
face. He asked Dick Sadler if he had been 
knocked out cold. Like a man flexing a 
leg that has gone to sleep, he began test- 
ing his senses, counting slowly back- 
wards from 100, and then calling out the 
names of everyone he could think of in 
his camp, a doleful roll call of more than 
20 names. His first answers to reporters 
suggested a man trying to forget a some- 
what hazy and uncomfortable dream, 
knowing that if he worked at remember- 
ing it, the bad scenes would come back. 
He said that he was not tired, that he 
felt truly he had been in control of the 
fight and that he had felt “secure” until 
to his considerable surprise his corner- 
men jumped into the ring. "He won the 
fight,” Foreman said unsurely, “but I 
cannot admit that he beat me. It's never 
been said that I have been knocked out.” 

Over and over, as if in vindication of 
a program that could not have failed (it 
really hadn’t, had it?), he repeated that 
he had followed Dick Sadler’s directions 
“to the best of my ability." His only crit- 
icism was that “they had pumped my 
head up a little too much.” 


Then he repeated, at times so slowly 
that it seemed as if he were stumbling 
through a written text, what he had so 
often said in dressing-room statements 
following his victories: "There is never 
a loser. No fighter should be a winner. 
Both should be applauded.” 

The reporters stood around uncom- 
fortably, knowing that it would finally 
sink in that for the first time in his pro- 
fessional career his generous words for a 
loser referred to himself. 

The rest of Foreman's camp seemed 
just as bewildered. It was almost as if 
black magic were involved, that the girl 
from the fetieheur with her “slightly 
trembling hand” had indeed got to Fore- 
man to drain the strength from him. 

Dick Sadler threw his hands up in pet- 
ulance. “Everything we planned to do — 
cutting the ring, overpowering Ali, going 
after him — was designed to put him on 
the ropes. And there he was. Just exactly 
where we wanted him.” His voice was 
high-pitched with frustration. “The 
bird’s nest was on the ground. It was time 
to sit down to eat the feast. But George 
didn’t do it right. He wasn’t doing what 


he was supposed to. Hard combinations. 
Getting in closer. He wasn’t setting him 
up with the left hand. We told him. It 
didn’t register.” 

Archie Moore had a more sanguine 
view. He pointed out that the champion 
did not really have Ali on the ropes. Ali 
had placed himself there, which was quite 
different, and thus he was in the tradi- 
tion of the great “rope fighters” like 
Young Jack Thompson, a welterweight 
champion of the ’20s who used the ropes 
with the skill of a spider on the strands 
of his web. 

Moore cleared his throat. He is extrav- 
agant not only polysyllabically but in the 
use of metaphor, and he had one to of- 
fer. "Ali swayed so far back on the ropes 
that it was like he was sitting in an old 
convertible Cadillac. The ’54 model,” he 
added, being very accurate about such 
things. “Now, George tried to enter from 
the side doors. But they were shut. So 
George began to bang at them, hitting 
at Ali’s arms that had the elbows pro- 
tecting his hips, on up to the gloves pro- 
tecting the lower mandible. On occasion 
George struck Ali some tremendous 

continued 


Coming off the ropes as the champion became more flat-footed. AH punctuated each round with fast, stinging shots like this right-hand lead. 
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blows on the upper cranium, causing Ali 
no little discomfiture. But Ali weathered 
that, and he cunningly convinced George 
that he couldn’t punch and other such 
nonsensical things, until George began 
to behave like he actually believed it, un- 
til this tremendous puncher lost his 
power from punching at that Cadillac's 
doors and turned from an atomic force 
into a firecracker. “In short," said the 
great ex-fighter, “as they say in the id- 
iom of Brooklyn, he blew his cool.” 

In the days after the fight, when his 
senses had fully returned, Foreman him- 
self offered no excuses. “If you go out 
rabbit hunting," he said, "and you’re a 
poor man, and all you got is a rifle, and 
a table, and a family at home . . . and 
out in the field there's a rabbit — Bam!— 
and you miss, it don't do no good to come 
with excuses to put on the table." 

“But you had the rabbit dead in your 



The king was dead and even as he lay there 


rifle sights in the ring," someone said. 

Foreman shrugged. “The tactics were 
mine. Every time I fought someone he 
eventually got it. Regardless of where he 
went or what he did in the ring, even- 
tually he got it. I thought that was going 
to happen. One of the shots would get 
him. But this guy never really fought. Fie 
w-as like someone in a canoe. He rolled 
along with the tide, waiting for it to turn. 
Fie was clever.” 

The object of Foreman's admiration 
was trying out his new title. "Heavy- 
weight champion of the world," Ali said, 
drawing out the words. “It’s going to 
take about a week to sink in." 

Ten years before in his small training 
quarters in South Miami he had covered 
his mattress with a felt-tipped scrawl of 
those magic words next to his name (Cas- 
sius Clay then) to see how it would look 



if he won the title. Now a decade later, 
and after not having it for seven years, 
the title was his once more, and with it 
befitting adulation. It had been dawn 
when the new champion left the stadium 
on the night of his victory. Along the 
route out of town back to his training 
compound on the Zaire, at every village 
and crossing, the crowds that had heard 
the news were out along the road, often 
whole rows leaping in exultation, so that 
the passage of his small caravan — head- 
ed by a police car with an orange bea- 
con tw irling, then his Citroen and the two 
buses with his camp people— seemed like 
the return of a military column into lib- 
erated territory. 

It was only when the convoy reached 
open country that the crowds began to 
dwindle. The first drops of rain began to 


fall. Heavy low clouds scudded on the 
hills ahead. It had rained furiously in Mi- 
ami after Ali had won the championship 
from Liston. Now the rain drummed on 
the bus roof. F'or the last miles to the 
compound the convoy crept through the 
first driving downpour of the rainy sea- 
son. In one of the quirks of good luck 
that finally graced the fight, the storm 
had held off just long enough; as it came 
down the river toward Kinshasa it 
knocked out the huge signal-sending fa- 
cilities to the satellites, so that the mil- 
lions who watched the fight on closed 
circuit or on television sets would have 
seen their picture fade and then go blank 
if the storm had come through an hour 
or so earlier. When the storm reached the 
stadium in Kinshasa the water drained 


down the seats onto the grass and toward 
the center of the field as if the ring stood 
above a gigantic sluice. Under the sta- 
dium stands, the water stood a foot deep 
in George Foreman’s dressing room. In 
the city it thrashed the flame trees and 
sent the bright blossoms swirling down 
the boulevards. 

Kinshasa is a city symbolically appro- 
priate to the fall and shifts of dominance 
and power. Everywhere, usually at the 
end of a broad avenue, or in front of a 
government building, arc great bare 
stone pedestals, now flat on top, with 
weeds growing in the cracks, on which 


ring in a mad crush to be near the new king. 

once stood the imposing statues of Bel- 
gian colonial rule. On the promontory 
above the stretch of the Zaire which is 
still called Stanley's Pool, the famous 
statue of the explorer himself once stood, 
peering up the river under the palm of 
one hand like an Indian chief. It too has 
been pulled down and lies in a giant shed 
near the National Museum in a jumble 
of cast-iron horses and kings. The roof 
of the shed is tin. On the dawn of the 
day the heavyweight crown shifted 
hands, the sound of the rain on the roof 
must have been deafening. end 
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THE AGGIE JOKE IS 
ON ITS WAY OUT 


In Texas, kidding A&M may soon be old-fashioned. As Arkansas was the 
latest team to discover, the football is just fine by JOE JARES 


T hings have changed in Texas' Bra- 
zos Valley. The Brazos Trail is now 
known as Highway 6 and ubout the only 
livestock to be seen are chrome emblems 
on Mustangs. That old railroad dcpot- 
turned-into-a-town, College Station, has 
advanced culturally to the point where 
it has its very own strip of franchise res- 
taurants and chain motels. And the Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, home of the Aggies, once an all- 
male, all-military institution sometimes 
called ‘‘Sing Sing on the Brazos," is full 


of coeds and civilians, and the name is 
now Texas A&M University. The A&M 
part no longer stands for anything, per- 
haps left in there just to remind folks 
that in the not too distant past the cam- 
pus was a curious blend of West Point, 
the Future Farmers of America and a 
seminary. 

What apparently has not changed at 
Texas A&M is the spirit. Aggies still 
build a huge bonfire before the big game 
with Texas, and at midnight before home 
games they meet in Kyle Field, 10,000 


The tong arm of Aggie Tackle Warren Trahan 
reaches out to arrest a Razorback ballcarrier. 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY HEINZ KLUETMEIER 

or so strong, and have yell practice. Lat- 
er, they form a “spirit” gauntlet from the 
jock dorm to the stadium for the players 
to walk through. They stand throughout 
every home game, calling themselves col- 
lectively "the 12th man.” By tradition, 
they kiss their dates after every Aggie 
score. In short, as other Texans have 
known for years. Aggies are incurably 
square and just a little crazy. 

To underline the latter, there was the 
sad summer when Reveille II, the A&M 
collie mascot, had to be put to sleep. His 
corpse was kept on ice until the entire 
student body returned that fall. Then he 
was given an open-casket funeral and 
buried next to his predecessor, Reveille 
I, outside the north end of the stadium. 
Presumably with full military honors. 

What is different this season is that the 
Aggies have a football team that seems 
worthy of their tireless lungs and feet. 
Before last weekend the Aggies had beat- 
en Clemson by 24 points, beaten LSU 
at Baton Rouge for only the second time 
in 15 years and knocked off Washington, 
Texas Tech (on regional TV), TCU and 
Baylor, losing only to Kansas. Last Sat- 
urday afternoon, as the Aggie War Hymn 
and the Spirit of Aggieland rang out over 
Kyle Field, A&M whipped the Arkansas 
Razorbacks 20-10 (six kisses worth), ran 
its record to 7-1 and improved its chanc- 
es for the Southwest Conference cham- 
pionship, which Texas has won the last 
six years. 

Normally, Texas A&M and Texas play 
on Thanksgiving, but this year, at the re- 
quest of netw ork television, the game will 
be live on the tube the day after- Fri- 
day, Nov. 29. Unless one of the teams is 
upset in the interim, a fair possibility in 
this nutty season, the game will decide 
the conference's representative in the 
Cotton Bowl. Unfortunately for the Ag- 
gies, it will be played in Austin. A&M 
has not won in Memorial Stadium since 
1956 and has only two victories for all 
its 29 games in Austin. 

That there is hope in Aggieland is 
largely to the credit of A&M‘scoach, qui- 
et, pipe-puffing, Texas-born Emory Bel- 
lard. He was an outstanding high school 
coach in the state (139-34-3 at three 
schools, three state championships) be- 
forejoining Darrell Royal’s staff at Tex- 
as. He w'as there for five seasons and in- 
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vented the Wishbone formation, al- 
though he did not personally dream up 
that name. 

In 1972 Bellard took over as head man 
at A&M, where he continued to tinker 
with theX’sandO’s. In his original align- 
ment, the halfbacks lined up a yard or so 
deeper than the fullback, thus creating 
the curved Wishbone look. Bellard now 
has moved his halfbacks up even with the 
fullback, as in the old straight-T forma- 
tion, but spread them further out from 
the fullback than usual. He calls the for- 
mation the T-bone. Without delving into 
the coaching-clinic intricacies of it, he 
claims his halfbacks now block more ef- 
fectively, get to the holes sooner and 
move out as receivers more quickly. 

A&M football has made steady prog- 
ress since Bellard's arrival. The Aggies 
suffered through a 3-8 record in 1972 but 
improved to 5-6 last year. This season 
they were ready to howl, inspiring, nat- 
urally, a bumper sticker: no brag, just 

FACT. THE AGGIES ARE BACK. 

They bashed Clemson in their home 
opener 24-0. It would have been more 
one-sided, and the rooting section would 
have turned into a passion pit, except for 
A&M mistakes. They traveled to Baton 
Rouge and beat LSU 21-14, after which 
LSU Coach Charlie McClendon said, 
"Their physical size moved us off the 
line. They had the size, the players and 
the experience. You might say they 
stuffed it at us, and they beat us at the 
line of scrimmage. In fact, they beat us 
on the line, on the corners, anywhere you 
want to look.” 

Next came a trip to Washington, 
whose head coach, Jim Owens, had once 
been an assistant at A&M. He did some 
reminiscing: "Can you imagine being 
surrounded by Texas in Austin, SMU in 
Dallas, TCU in Fort Worth, Rice in 
Houston — and being in College Station, 
a little bitty town at that time. The stu- 
dents all lived in barracks, everybody had 
to wear uniforms, there were no girls. Be- 
lieve me when I tell you that was one 
tough sale!” 

Well, there are girls in Aggicland to- 
day (they arc called Maggies), only 2,500 
of the 21,500 students are in the ROTC 
and the dorms do not resemble barracks. 
And A&M had athletes good enough to 
beat Washington 28-15. They were slop- 
py again, losing five fumbles, but spec- 
tacular plays by Linebacker Ed Simonini 
saved the day. 

There followed an 18-point loss at 


Kansas, but the Aggies came back to beat 
Texas Tech 28-7 (“For Tech it was like 
somebody poured gas in the dressing 
room and started a fire,” said Center 
Ricky Seeker. “We were not flat for 
them.”) and trounced TCU 17-0 and 
Baylor 20 0. 

The names of some Aggie players de- 
serve special note. Garth Ten Napel, line- 
backer, sounds like a street address in 
Rotterdam. Ricky Seeker should be a 
wide-ranging ground-to-air missile. Bub- 
ba Bean, halfback, sounds like something 
developed by the campus Agronomy So- 
ciety. And who could forget a middle 
linebacker named John McCrumbly? 

As the Aggies moved to seventh in the 
UPI poll, eighth in the AP poll, there 
were niggling suspicions that maybe 
A&M was not really all that tough. For 
instance, the matter of fumbleitis. "I’m 
not going to sit here and talk about mis- 
takes," Bellard snapped to an interview- 
er. "You mention the word mistake and 
people start thinking they go hand in 
hand with A&M football. I’m tired of 
that.” 


If Bellard seemed oversensitive about 
the A&M image, it was understandable. 
He is not alone, for wherever Former 
Students muster (they do not call them- 
selves alumni), Aggie jokes are an irri- 
tating subject of conversation. In other 
parts of the United States there are Pol- 
ish jokes, Italian jokes, Bohemian jokes, 
etc., but in Texas there always have been 
Aggie jokes. The Former Students are 
striking back. 

There is a story out of Dallas that no 
doubt has been exaggerated in the retell- 
ing. The master of ceremonies at a din- 
ner told an Aggie joke and got his an- 
ticipated laugh. Then a Former Student 
sitting in the back of the room stood up 
and called to the dais: "You recently sold 
a $100,000 insurance policy to my com- 
pany. As of today it’s canceled.” 

Republican gubernatorial candidate 
Jim Cranberry, speaking in Waco and 
perhaps feeling he was safely within Bay- 
lor territory, told an Aggie joke that went 
something like this: 

A woman discovered to her horror that 
her basement was infested by a coterie 

continued 


The Brazos babe, 10-year-old Quarterback Dave Walker, rolls out from AiM's "T-bone." 
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Coach Be/lard points the way to the top. 

of large rats. She consulted the Yellow 
Pages and called the Aggie Exterminat- 
ing Co., which sent a vanload of Aggies 
decked out in full military regalia and 
carrying rifles with fixed bayonets. They 
charged into the basement. The result: 
Two of the Aggies were killed in action, 
eight were wounded, six defected to the 
other side and two came out with war 
brides. 

Well, the Waco Tribune-Herald re- 
printed the joke, “credited” Granberry 
and the Former Students blew their col- 
lective stack. At every motel in College 
Station last weekend copies of the joke 
were posted, along with appeals to get 


Aggie. Maggie and mascot stir school spirit. 



out the vote against Granberry . There are 
more than 50,000 Former Students in the 
state and Granberry obviously was not 
going to find enough votes among them 
to be elected garbageman, despite the 
telegram of apology he sent to the 
school’s president. 

Nobody, of course, has been laughing 
about the Texas A&M football team, 
least of all Arkansas Coach Frank 
Broyles. The Razorbacks started their 
season gloriously by beating highly tout- 
ed USC, but injuries and other problems 
had left them with a 4-3 record ( I -2 in the 
SWC). Against Baylor, Arkansas fell be- 
hind 14 0, came back to lead 17-14 and 
then fumbled, giving Baylor a golden 
chance to march a short distance for the 
winning touchdown. It was one of the 
most disappointing losses of Broyles' es- 
timable career. 

“We fight back like a good football 
team, we fight our guts out and then lay 
it on the ground,” he said afterward. 
"One play, one in a lifetime that comes 
at the wrong time.” 

Out of contention for the conference 
championship but at least somewhat 
healthier (“Now we're just limping on 
one leg instead of two,” said Broyles), 
Arkansas went to College Station hop- 
ing to knock off a Top Ten team and 
salvage something from the season. 
Broyles talked of A&M’s “awesome- 
looking squad,” its quick, confident 
defense and “phenomenal running 
game.” 

But the game was phenomenal mostly 
for mistakes and penalties. It was also 
what coaches like to call a "physical 
game," meaning the collisions out on the 
AstroTurf made even them wince. In the 
first three series of downs there were calls 
for offensive pass interference, offside, 
holding and a personal foul. And A& M’s 
18-year-old sophomore quarterback, 
David Walker, blew a touchdown by 
hanging a pass too high, forcing his re- 
ceiver to stop and wait under it, as if it 
were a punt. Walker, who just the day 
before had been described by Bcllard as 
having "an exceptional arm,” was way 
off on his passing all day. 

Typically, a mistake opened the way 
for the first score. A&M Punter Mark 
Stanley got off a beautiful kick into the 
wind and Arkansas Safety Floyd Hogan 
tried to catch it over his shoulder while 
running toward his own goal. Hogan 
dropped it, A&M recovered and Jerry 
Honore, playing fullback in place of the 


injured first stringer, plunged in from the 
one three plays later. 

Arkansas took the kickoff and 
promptly marched 73 yards for the ty- 
ing touchdown. Marched is perhaps not 
the correct word because two penalties 
helped. The TD came on a 12-yard Mark 
Miller-to-Ike Forte pass. 

The Razorbacks might have guessed 
they were going to fall behind in the sec- 
ond quarter if they had taken a look at the 
statistics. A&M had outscored its oppo- 
nents 72-0 in second quarters. Sure 
enough, Randy Haddox, with the wind 
at his back, kicked a school-record 57- 
yard field goal and the Aggies went into 
the locker room with a 10-7 lead. The 
1 2th man, except for the huge military 
marching band, could sit down for a 
while. There might well have been a 
17-7 lead to savor except that Walker 
overthrew a wide-open Bubba Bean. 

After a scoreless third quarter, Arkan- 
sas capitalized on the recovery of an er- 
rant A&M pitchout and got close enough 
for Steve Little to kick a 32-yard field 
goal that made it 10-10. But three plays 
later Honore, who had carried the ball 
only three times all season before this 
game, plunged up the middle on what 
started as a routine play, broke a tackle 
or two or three and sprinted 60 yards to a 
touchdown. He ended up with 131 yards 
on 19 carries for a 6.9 rushing average, 
not bad for a three-year bench warmer. 

Haddox’s subsequent 40-yard field 
goal was icing, and the superb Aggie de- 
fense, led by a Louisiana Cajun at tack- 
le, Warren Trahan, and the three quick 
linebackers, Siminini, McCrumbly and 
Ten Napel, kept Arkansas in check. 
“A&M's defense was extremely quick 
and well-coached,” said Broyles. “We 
couldn't keep them blocked." 

The Top Ten, a 7-1 record, All-Amer- 
ica candidates all over the place — why, 
it was almost more excitement than the 
Former Students could bear. In Aggie- 
land, which is any place in the world two 
or more Aggies gather, school rings were 
flashed more conspicuously than usual 
and the talk probably got around to set- 
ting up a fund to feed Reveille 1 1 1 ground 
filet every day. Naturally, there is a new 
Aggie joke circulating to fit the sit- 
uation, about the students who wanted 
tochant, “We'reNo. I!” but didn’t know 
how many fingers to put up. 

The Aggies themselves are laughing at 
that one — maybe all the way to the Cot- 
ton Bowl. end 
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REVEL OF 
OARS AND 
SHELLS 

The Charles River was a riot, and 
why not— 2,400 rowers pulling for 
glory or simply for the fun of it 

by DAN LEVIN 

T hey call it the race that everyone 
wins, everyone — world-class oars- 
men rowing for glory and record times, 
veterans rowing to celebrate themselves, 
and dead-last losers rowing, as one of 
them said at the finish last week, “just for 
the thrill of being in the world’s largest re- 
gatta." And that is what it was, or sort of 
was, Boston’s 10th annual Head of the 
Charles, with 2,437 oarsmen, 19,496 
blisters and — leading the world — 542 
gleaming racing shells. 

Other regattas, those featuring mostly 
eight-oared crews, may have had more 
oarsmen, but none ever put more shells 
on the water: single and double sculls, 
pairs, fours and eights; shells for veter- 

eonlinued 

Smooth Olympian Jim Dietz won the singles. 




Cambridge on a bright fall after- 
noon as 60,000 sunbathed specta- 
tors watched a regatta: a flotilla of 
eights scrambles upstream against 
the clock, with the buildings of har- 
vard in the background. Above, a 
pair from the University of Massa- 
chussetts eases off the oars, and at 
right, a women's crew from the Uni- 
versity of Tampa sweeps under the 
Eliot bridge heading full bore for 
the finish. The Williams women, 
as it turned out, did not win. 
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REGATTA continued 


ans, novices and juniors, lightweights, in- 
termediates and elites; and 72 just for 
women. And what ensued, on a clear, de- 
licious fall day, was a feast for the senses. 
The white steeples of Harvard all but 
shimmered in the cool air, and the trees 
along the Charles were still wild with col- 
or. The bridges and the riverbanks were 
brimming with a young, happy crowd, 
shouting, “Go-go-go.” Clack-clack- 
clack came the echoes from the cox- 
swains’ blocks, up and down the winding 
course, and all day on the water there was 
the rhythmic rise and fall, the soft lap- 
lapping of a thousand oars and more. 

The start was at the western end of the 
broad Charles River Lagoon, a mile up- 
stream from downtown Boston. The rac- 
ing began at 1 1 a.m. Sunday with the vet- 
erans' single sculls — 46 men over 40, 13 
of them 60 or over. A strong northwest 
wind blew in their faces, kicking up a 
foot-high chop against the frail shells. 
The course for this and the rest of the 
events was three miles upstream, the 
boats starting at intervals of 10 to 15 sec- 
onds. All the vets survived the long pull, 
each in his fashion, notably Jerry Olrich 
of the Cambridge Boat Club, who had 
the unbeatable combination of being 61 
years old and having a strong, wiry body. 
An eight-second handicap is granted the 
veterans for every year over 40 and Ol- 
rich won for the eighth time in 10 years, 
with an uncorrected time of 23:49.1. 

As Olrich finished, another veteran, Ed 
Witte, had just passed the halfway point. 
He had had a heart attack last year, but 
now he rowed with a big grin on his face, 
hearing the cheers for him. Ed Witte, age 
78, Harvard ’20, was the oldest, slowest 
oarsman at the Head, with a time of 
41:26, and as he crossed the finish line 
he was caught by the winners of the next 
event, the double sculls. Dr. Larry Kle- 
catsky and Jim Dietz, who were about 
to finish their race in 17:38.9. The day 
would be an endless series of contrasts — 
the young and the old, the playful and 
the serious. But just how Witte stopped 
and watched and seemed to be remem- 
bering how it once had been. 

Klecatsky, 33, and Dietz, 25, current 
national doubles champions, were two of 
the superstars at the Head. The Cat, as 
Klecatsky is known to his admirers, is a 
5' II", 1 50-pound New Yorker and a six- 
time national lightweight singles cham- 
pion. He makes an odd-looking but ef- 
fective doubles partner for Dietz, who is 
6' 6" and 195 pounds. Dietz, a five-time 


national heavyweight singles champion, 
was fifth in the singles at Munich and 
second at the world championship last 
summer. He said, “I’m finally learning 
something about rowing.” Judging by 
the way the other oarsmen watched him, 
he was teaching something, too. 

They were the first of the day's Heads 
of the Charles — Olrich, Witte, Klecatsky 
and Dietz, each in a different way the first 
of the best, each a Head of the River. 
That is what the term means — excellence. 
And there were many more Heads to 
come. 

A Harvard shell was the next, with a 
16:33.9 win the lightweight eights. And 
then came the elite fours, a race that 
might have been closer than it was had 
not Harvard rowed into an unregistered 
entrant, a Labrador retriever in the pro- 
cess of retrieving a stick. In trying to 
avoid the Lab, Harvard lost half an oar 
to a rock and finished third, 1.8 seconds 
behind the first-place Potomac Boat Club 
of Washington, D.C. Fourteenth place in 
this event was captured by the Brothers 
Four, not a folk-singing group but the 
Raymonds from Princeton, N.J. — Peter, 
the Harvard freshman lightweight coach, 
Whitaker, Christopher and Joshua. It 
was said there had never been such a 
crew anywhere. But no one at the 
Charles thought too much about it. One 
women’s eight had twin sisters. Compet- 
ing in other events on the river were fa- 
thers and sons, a sister and a brother and 
even one combination of a father, a son 
and a daughter. 

The first women's event was the single 
sculls — there were 15 entrants — and it 
had rowing’s answer to Wonder Woman, 
Gail Pierson of Natchitoches, La. Pier- 
son is an associate professor of econom- 
ics at M.I.T. as well as a four-time wom- 
en’s national trapshooting doubles 
champion. She is also currently in the top 
half in the East among ranked women 
cross-country skiers. She took up that 
sport two years ago, but has been row- 
ing five years, in which time she has been 
on three national teams and twice nation- 
al singles champion in the 500-mctcr 
sprint. At the Head she won the wom- 
en’s singles easily, in 23:25.8. Thirty- 
eight seconds back, in second, was a Rad- 
cliffe junior named Wicki Royden, who 
has been sculling for just a few months. 

In all, there were 452 women compet- 
ing at the Head last week. In 1971 there 
were five, and in 1976 women’s crew will 
be an Olympic sport for the first time. The 


Head of the Charles may well have been 
the pre-tryouts for the U.S. team. But for 
every woman pulling to the limits of her 
strength at the regatta, there were many 
more for whom being there was all the 
fun. A Wellesley College senior named 
Melissa Hale, an English lit. major, came 
with her new single scull, an early grad- 
uation present. She had painted a name 
on it — J. Alfred Prufrock — and at the 
Head she sculled dreamily up the 
Charles, reciting from T. S. Eliot, "Let us 
go then, you and I. . . .” until a fiercer 
competitor tried to pass her beneath a 
bridge and accidentally hit her in the 
stomach with an oar. Later her bandan- 
na fell off and, lunging for it, she almost 
capsized. She heard friends shouting her 
name and thought the race was over, but 
it was only the halfway point. She kept 
wandering off the course, but finally fin- 
ished, in 39:05, dead last. But she did not 
care. ”1 was kind of taken with it,” she 
said. 

All day the oarsmen passed each oth- 
er. Paddling leisurely downstream, some 
were passed by those with more serious 
purpose going up. Sometimes the leaders 
in one event would overtake the strag- 
glers from the previous one. Melissa Hale 
was passed and momentarily alarmed by 
a number of the better junior eights. 
From the J. Alfred Prufrock, the far larg- 
er eights with their shouting coxswains 
seemed like slave galleys. 

And the boats kept coming. The traffic 
on the river was like downtown Rome. A 
Yale women's eight, cruising around up- 
stream, plowed into an intermediate 
sculling shell, leaving a gaping hole. But 
Larry Klecatsky pierced the armada like 
a needle to win the elite lightweight sin- 
gles competition by 39 seconds. And then 
came the lightweight fours, the only event 
at the Head with both men's and wom- 
en’s boats. Harvard led the men, and 
Radcliffe was best of the women. It was 
not meant to be a competition between 
the sexes, but when the Radcliffe boat 
pulled to within a length of one of the 
men’s fours, well. . . .“They realized we 
were women and took off,” said Radcliffe 
Coxswain Nancy Hadley. “I think they 
cut 20 seconds off their time.” 

But that was the day's only threat to 
male egos. All other events were segregat- 
ed. In the women's eights there were 42 
shells, the largest field ever, anywhere, 
and the best crew won by 31 seconds. 
Every member of Philadelphia's Vesper 
Boat Club entry had won a national title 
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These cars can run on any fuel 
Gas. Or water Or even garbage. 





That's the beauty of 
electric mass-transit cars. 

They run on electricity. 

And electricity can 
be made from any fuel. 

Any fuel. 

Not just the ones 
that come easily to mind 
like oil, coal or natural 
gas. But also from the 
water power stored 
behind dams. The nuclear 
power in uranium. The 
natural steam 
(geothermal power) 
locked inside the earth. 

Some new power 
plants can even bum 
some types of garbage 
to make electricity It’s 
being done right now in Missouri. And 
it’s in the works in other states. 

This versatility 
may be one of the 
many reasons 26 
major cities are taking 
a serious new look at 
electric rapid transit. 

Another reason, 
of course, is the grow- 
ing hassle of rush-hour bottlenecks. 

The automobile is the most con- 
venient, enjoyable form of transportation 
ever invented. But when 50,000 cars all 
head to the same city, at the same time, 


just getting to work can 
be a full-time job. 

Modern electric 
mass transit can take 
the work out of getting 
to work. Take the Phila- 
delphia area, for 
example. GE motors 
and controls are run- 
ning the nation’s first 
automated rapid-transit 
line. The round trip 
between suburban 

Jersey and down- 
town Philadelphia is 
almost an hour faster 
than the driving time. 
And after the first year 
of operation 40% of the 
passengers were 
automobile riders. 

GE has also helped 
5,000 rapid-transit cars 
for other U.S. cities. 

And recently, we 
completed one of the 
world's most advanced 
factories for building 
mass- transit rail cars. 

A fast, comfortable ride. 

I he mOVe to No city parking problems. 

modern electric mass transit is finally under 
way. And GE intends to help keep it moving. 

Progress 

for 

People. 
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"Excellent performance and fuel 
economy..." (popular mechanics) "The 
cheapest performance that 91 octane 
will buy..." (car and driver) “It is not 
hard to justify giving Dasher the title of 
‘Top Economy Car.’" (guide to car 
economy) “Dasher’s engine is part of, 
the fun... driven hard it sounds virile' 
and provides lots of performance.” 
(road and track) “You can fairly well 
leap your way through traffic ...the ride 
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is outstanding." (road test) - sj ? 

“Dasher... has a level of perform- 
ance and handling that few drivers have}: 
the skill to exploit ..." (road and t RAC if)~ 
“ The agility and ease with which the car 
can be made to negotiate an obstacle' 
course... is nothing short of amazing." 

(ROAD TEST) 

"You get what you pay for" (imported 
CAR PERFORMANCE) $4,000 for 8 

Volkswagen? No! $4,000 tor a Dasher! 

m&Hw: 



Ballantine’s Scotch was there. 



Harv ard 'Yale! 1934. 


A football Saturday in New Haven. 
1934. This was it. The last game 
of the season. Harvard-Yale! 

Chanting “Boola, Boola!,” they 
spill out of fraternity houses and 
run for the stadium. 

It was at such a moment 
that a coach had told his team, 
“Gentlemen, you are about to play 
football for Yale against Harvard. 
Never in your lives will you do 
anything so important.” 

Now, there is no stopping them. 
These are Saturday’s children on 
a winning streak. And at university 
clubs throughout the world, old 
Blues profoundly wish them well. 
Ballantine’s Scotch was there. 

Like those classic days, the classic 
scotch. With a taste to be 
celebrated again and again. 


Taste is why you buy it 


E Blended Scotch Whisky, bottled in Scodand 
’21’ 86 proof. Imported by "21" Brands, Inc., N.Y.C. 


REGATTA c, manned 


at one time or another, and in 1972 Ves- 
per had set the course record of 18:24 in 
a tail wind. Now, with live women from 
that same boat and rowing into a cold, 
tough wind, the crew only missed break- 
ing it by .4 of a second. 

The clocks had been turned back the 
night before, and by four o'clock much of 
the riverbank lay in shadow. As Jim 
Diet/ left the starting line for the elite 
heavyweight singles event, which he 
would win for the filth time, the portals 
beneath the six bridges over the course 
were growing darker. Finally, only one 
event remained, the elite eights, and the 
big shells were moving downstream to- 
ward the starting line. Suddenly, no other 
boats remained on the river but the 
eights, and this, with the lowering sun 
and the cold, seemed to create an air of 
repressed excitement in the huddling, 
waiting crowd. 

Partly it was the general glamour of the 
big eights, but mostly it was the specific 
glamour of one of them. No. 79 on the 
regatta program. With the exception of 
one oarsman this was the U.S. national 
crew, the one that had gone unheralded 
to Lucerne in late summer and beaten 
the British and the New Zealanders over 
2,000 meters to win the world champi- 
onship. Four of them were Harvard men 
from last season's undefeated Crimson 
crew, and as the shell bobbed in the la- 
goon there were questions upstream: Are 
they still in shape? How will they do over 
a three-mile course? 

The answers were: Yes, and. Oh, boy! 

The world champions blasted up the 
river. On the bridges the spectators 
watched them approach, looked dow n on 
the shell as it disappeared underneath 
and then darted daringly through the 
traffic, to see it emerge on the other 
side. The onlookers had the exuberance 
of small boys in the long-ago South, 
who had waited all day to see the Rob- 
ert E. Lee. 

And then it was over, suddenly, the 
race and the regatta and the day, all of 
them together. The world champions had 
won in 15:36, 23.2 seconds ahead of No, 
80, from the Vesper and Union boat 
clubs. The out-of-town boats were being 
packed aboard their carriers now. big 
boats from places like Yale, a single scull 
from the Nonesuch Oar and Paddle Club 
of Prout's Neck, Maine, boats from 1 14 
other clubs, schools and colleges, of all 
sizes and sorts, all homeward bound af- 
ter a glorious day on the river. end 
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Save ener gy and make the g reatest 
cookin g discover y since fire! 
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All microwave ovens are not alike. 
If you know what features 
and quality details to look for 
-vou ll buy an Amana Radarange. 

Model RR-4D 


Start with the cabinet: An Amana Radarange 
has a matte finish embossed steel cabinet 
that's easy to clean. 

The door: Get the feel of it -and remem- 
ber you're going to open and close it a lot. 
Amana has a die cast door, chrome plated 
lor easy cleaning. The continuous hinge is 
extra strong. It won't wear out. It's counter 
balanced-and when it closes — it locks 
automatically. No levers to push or twist. 

Look inside: An Amana Radarange is 
stainless steel -won't lose its lustre. Won't 
scratch, tarnish or rust. The window is tem- 
pered glass-won't scratch. The broiler tray 
is special boro-silicate tempered glass — 
not just a flat plate. You can cook meats 
and other foods directly on it . . . juices run 
off into the special well around it. 


0 
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Timers: Amana's Radarange 
has two timers- one up to 5 
minutes for precise time set- 
ting. The other timer is up to 
30 minutes. 


Saves Energy: The Amana Radarange 
Oven cooks most food in about one fourth 
the time— and that saves energy. In fact, it 
uses 50% to 75% less electricity than a con- 
ventional electric range. You don't waste 
energy heating an oven. Only food gets hot, 


the oven stays cool. When the name of the 
game is saving energy the name of the 
microwave oven is Amana Radarange. 

Buzzer: There's even a buzzer to tell you 
when the food is cooked. 

cusnsss i ~ i : 

Instant On: No warm up time. An Amana 
Radarange starts cooking the instant you 
press the start button. 


AUTOMATIC DtflOST 


Defrost Cycle: Lets you take food from 
the freezer and thaw it in minutes. The 
Defrost Cycle is also used for foods that 
require slow cooking and simmering. 

Most important: Find out what kind of 
owner protection you get with a microwave 
oven. Every Amana Radarange Microwave 
Oven is protected for a full five years! If 
anything goes wrong with your Radarange 
oven in the first five years of household use, 
all you have to do is take it to your Amana 
servicer and he'll replace any part free. Even 
light bulbs. NO CHARGE FOR PARTS OR 
LABOR. No one but Amana gives you this 
kind of protection plan. Nobod y! 

It pays to investigate carefully before you 
buy. See your Amana retailer, or write Ann 
McGregor, Dept. 375, Amana, Iowa 52203. 


If it doesn't say 


Am 


On AT- it's not a 
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Backed by a century-old tradition of fine craftsmanship. 

AMANA REFRIGERATION. INC., AMANA, IOWA 52203 • SUBSIDIARY OF RAYTHEON COMPANY 





UP 

FROM THE 
WIN 

WINDOWS 


betting money cadged from an indulgent 
mother. 

Modesty is totally foreign to Frankel. 
He says, "1 definitely think I'm the best 
trainer in the business. I’m not scared of 
any other trainer alive. And I'll tell you 
one thing. When I'm not No. 1 in the 
standings, I don't like it.” On a recent 
afternoon when he saddled three win- 
ners, and acquaintances kept stopping by 
to congratulate him, he accepted the 
praise impassively, not bothering even to 
smile, ‘i expect to do that good," he says. 
"Naturally, I'm happy to win these races 
but, well, you know how it is. The rich 


want to get richer and the fellow out in 
front wants to get farther out. I’m a bad 
loser, so I'm not going to work at being 
a good winner." 

Still, winners are the nourishment on 
which the Frankel ego feeds. "I love the 
action. I'd love to run nine horses a day,” 
he says. "Except, of course, if I ever had 
nine losers: 1 hate to saddle a loser." His 
veterinarian says, “Bobby isn't just de- 
termined to win; he's psychotic about 
winning.” 

The fact that Frankel wins at all, much 
less with such stunning consistency, dis- 
turbs many of the oldtimers in the game. 


Leading trainer Bobby Frankel 
learned about horses the hard 
way— he started out as a bettor 

by ERNEST HAVEMANN 


H oratio Alger had it all wrong. If you 
want to be successful and rich, don't 
bother to study hard and keep your nose 
to the grindstone. Don’t try to be mod- 
est and lovable. 

Witness the case of Bobby Frankel. At 
33, Frankel is an eminently successful 
trainer of thoroughbreds, one of the three 
leading horsemen in Southern Califor- 
nia. He is on his way to being rich; his 
horses have earned nearly 5800,000 this 
year and one out of every five he sends 
to the starting gate wins. 

Frankel did not gel to the top by burn- 
ing the midnight oil, for he was a one- 
semester college dropout. “I was a bad 
student,” he says. "I had no interest. The 
only subject I ever passed was math; with 
math you either know it or you don't. 
But the other stuff you’ve got to study 
and I was too busy playing baseball." Af- 
ter college he was in rapid and undistin- 
guished succession a construction work- 
er, soldier and Wall Street clerk. "All I 
can say about those jobs is that I didn’t 
like any of them.” Indeed, he spent most 
of his formative years between 1 8 and 22, 
when the rule book says a young man 
should be concentrating on a career, 
hanging indolently around racetracks. 


city boy f rankel is very much ai home now 
in the countrylikc atmosphere of the track. 
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They do not understand how this brash 
young newcomer can continue to keep 
proving himself as good as he claims to 
be. Horse racing has its traditions. To 
become a successful trainer, a man is sup- 
posed to grow up around horses; he is 
supposed to spend years of apprentice- 
ship as a helper on a breeding farm or as 
a groom at the track, sometimes as an 
exercise boy or jockey. 

Frankel spent his apprenticeship on 
the upper levels of the grandstands of the 
New York tracks, high above the eighth 
pole, a spot affording a good view of the 
stretch drive and convenient access to the 


S50 betting windows. He was a gambler, 
not a horseman. 

At first he was no better at picking the 
horses than any other beginner at the 
game. At the age of 17 he suffered an 
excruciating embarrassment when he 
slipped out of his parents' home with 
their good set of silverware, hocked it for 
S50 worth of betting money, dropped the 
S50 — and found to his horror that the 
famify had unexpectedly scheduled one 
of its rare dinner parties. 

Gradually, however, he learned how 
to read past performances and translate 
them into winning tickets. "I was a good 


handicapper," he concedes, just as he 
concedes that he is now a good trainer. 
"I'd match my picks against anybody at 
that lime. I made scores you wouldn’t 
believe, and with hardly no money. The 
fellows I was hanging around with at the 
track could have been my father, but they 
were following me to the windows to see 
who I bet — and me just a kid.” 

Once he went to the track broke, bor- 
rowed S5, ran it up to Sf,000, put the en- 
tire SI, 000 on a 4-to-l shot in the last 
race and went home with 55,000. On an- 
other occasion he started out on a Sat- 
urday with a S40 daily double, then won 

continued 
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five of the next seven races betting on 
Bobby Ussery, who was his favorite jock- 
ey at the time. The following Monday 
he picked seven winners in nine races and 
went home with a two-day profit of 
S22,000, which he gleefully spread over 
a bed to prove to his mother that book 
learning and a job on Wall Street are not 
everything in life. 

"Of course I got tapped out lots of 
times, too,” he admits. "But my mother 
always put me back in action. She loved 
the races as much as I did. And she was 
real cool, my mother; she never worried 
about me. It's a sad thing, but she died 
before I got good as a trainer. She would 
have got a big kick out of it." He cannot 
remember whether, on the day he piled 
the S22.000 on the bed, he cut her in lor 
part of the profits. 

What turned Frankel from a betting 
man into a horseman, almost by sheer 
accident, was the universal desire of all 
horseplayers to get into the track for free. 
Through one of his grandstand friends 
he discovered that he could get a badge 
entitling him to free admission if he 
worked now and then around the barns 
in the morning as a hot walker. This is 
the lowest job on the racetrack, involv- 
ing nothing more than leading a horse 
around after a workout until the animal 
has cooled out and can safely be returned 
to his stall. It requires no knowledge of 
horses at all; it can be performed, since 
the horse is tired and in no mood to act 
up, by any fourth-grader, boy or girl. 

Frankel viewed the job only asan open 
sesame to the racetrack turnstiles, but 
one summer, when the horses moved 
from the New York City tracks to Sar- 
atoga, a trainer for whom he worked hap- 
pened to have three horses that were not 
ready to race. He left the three behind, 
with an exercise boy and a groom and 
Frankel in charge. 

By his own admission, Frankel was ill- 
equipped for the job. "I didn't know 
what horses ate or nothing," he says. "I 
didn't know whether they ate meat. In 
fact I was just there. The exercise boy 
and the groom did all the work." 

It does not take long, however, to turn 
a tyro into a trainer, at least a trainer of 
sorts. Doing the job well may be a fine 
art, but the rudiments are simple. Once 
a person has discovered that racehorses 
eat three meals of oats a day plus a con- 
stant supply of hay, need new shoes 
about once a month and have to be ex- 


ercised every morning, and has learned 
to put on a saddle, a bridle and a set of 
blinkers, he is well on his way to passing 
the examination for a trainer's license, 
which is by no means so rigorous as the 
bar exam. Nor is it difficult to find cus- 
tomers. There are always horse owners 
who are unhappy w ith their present train- 
er and eager to try a new one, especially 
if the new- one will work cheap. 

Soon Frankel had his trainer's license 
and his first client, an owner with three 
modestly talented horses, and started 
making his first visits to the winner's 
circle. He looks back on that period 
with a certain amount of disbelief. "Can 
you imagine it?" he says. "There I was 
winning races and 1 still didn't know 
nothing.” 

He started to learn the following win- 
ter when he had his modest string of hors- 
es in Maryland and happened to be sta- 
bled in the same barn as Buddy Jacobson, 
who was then winning more races than 
any other trainer in the East. 

As Frankel recalls it, "Buddy had a 
lot of business in Florida that winter, and 
whenever he was gone he lef t me in charge 
of his horses. He'd call me up every day 
with instructions, and I started to get the 
feeling of how a good trainer does his 
job. I began to ask questions and he'd 
give me the answers. 1 learned a lot from 
Buddy. Of course. I'm a belter trainer 
now than he was, but he was the fellow 
who taught me." 

By the time he was 25, Frankel man- 
aged to be runner-up for leading trainer 
at one of the New York meets, the tough- 
est place in the nation to make good. "I 
got beat by just one winner," he says, 
"and I haven't looked back since." 

Like Buddy Jacobson before him, 
Frankel is a king of the claimers, spe- 
cializing in the so-called claiming races 
for cheaper horses that make up the bulk 
of all races run in the U.S. To enter a 
claiming race, an ow ner has to put a price 
on his horse. For example, he can put 
the horse in a race for SI 5,000 horses, in 
which case any other owner at the meet 
can claim the horse from him, buying ii 
immediately after the race for that S 1 5,- 
000 ligurc. 

The claiming system is one of horse 
racing's great inventions, because it 
keeps horses of about the same ability 
running against each other. The owner 
with a horse worth about SI 5,000 has 
three choices, only one of them attrac- 


tive. He can almost certainly win a purse 
by running his horse in a SI0,000 race, 
but he will also surely lose the horse to 
another owner at a bargain price. He can 
keep the horse forever, never attracting 
a flicker of interest from other owners, 
by running the animal for 520,000 — but 
he will also never win. The only sensible 
thing to do is run the horse against his 
peers in the SI 5 ,000 class, where he has 
a chance of winning but where other 
owners may not be quick to make a claim 
and where, if they do, he will get a fair 
price for the animal he loses. 

To be a king of the claimers, a trainer 
must be a good handicapper: he must 
have the ability to spot horses that may 
have more ability than their present own- 
ers realize. Here Frankel's experience as 
a betting man comes into play. He has a 
knack of sensing when a young horse that 
has never shown much speed is just start- 
ing to come into his own, or when an 
older horse that once had a lot of class is 
about to make a comeback. 

He has made some spectacular coups. 
He once claimed a horse named Baitman, 
seven years old at the time and presum- 
ably over the hill, for SI 5,000 and with- 
in a year and a half won more than 
SI 50.000 in purses with the elderly gen- 
tleman. Another of his SI 5,000 claims 
was a horse named Barometer, who 
obliged by winning the prestigious Sub- 
urban Handicap in New York and $ 1 75,- 
000 111 all. 

Even a king of the claimers, of course, 
w ill make mistakes. For one thing, race- 
horses are fragile and most of them have 
physical problems of one kind or anoth- 
er. A horse may cool out so lame after 
the race in which he was claimed that he 
loses half his value overnight. Or he may 
never be able to run again. When a rac- 
ing writer asked Frankel to name the 
worst claim he had ever made, Frankel 
said, "You've got to be kidding," mean- 
ing that his mistakes were too numerous 
and painful to recall. 

Because claiming horses is risky, a-Iting 
of the claimers needs an almost inex- 
haustible bankroll. Bobby Frankel has it. 
On the record, his chief owner is Mrs. 
Marion R. Frankel (no relation); for 
practical purposes it is her husband Wil- 
liam Frankel, an over-the-counter stock- 
broker who likes the horses and has 
nerves of steel. William Frankel is the 
ideal owner for Bobby Frankel. When 
Trainer Frankel recommends claiming a 



1975 VEGA. ECONOMY PLUS. 


A true economy 
car should have an 
economical purchase 
price and offer you 
economy of operation. 

Chevy gives you 
a car that does both. 

Our 1975 Vega. 

LOWEST-PRICED 
4-CYLINDER CAR 
MADE IN US. 

1975 Manufac- 
turers’ Suggested 
Retail Prices for 
American-built four- 
cylinder economy cars 
show that, at $2799*. 
the 1975 Chevy Vega 
Notchback Coupe 


shown here is $120 
less than its nearest 
competitor. 

RESTEPA 
GAS MILEAGE OF 
ANY 4- CYLINDER 
US. CAR. 

This September, 
the Environmental 
Protection Agency 
released its findings on 
the gasoline mileage 
of most 1975 cars. 

According to the 
EPA findings, the 1975 
Vega achieved 29 miles 
per gallon in the dyna- 
mometer highway 
driving test, and 22 
miles per gallon in 
the city driving test. 


With Vega’s 
standard 16-gallon 
rated gas tank you 
can see that, under 
normal driving con- 
ditions, the 1975 Vega 
should take you a long 
way between fill-ups. 

SEE WHAT rrs 
LIRE TO DRIVE 

AWINNER. 

In the four years 
since its introduction, 
Vega has been selected 
for six major awards, 
including Motor Trend’s 
1973 “Economy Car 
of the Year,” and 


“Best Economy Sedan” 
in the 1971, 1972 and 
1973 Car & Driver 
Readers’ Choice Poll. 

In 1975 it’s your 
turn to judge Vega. 
How would you like 
to get good gas mileage 
at a good low price? 

Find out what it’s 
like to drive a winner, 
at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s now. 
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Which 

are your favorite 
Benson & Hedges 100’s 
sweepstakes? 


You hove a choice of 100 prizes, each in its own sweepstakes. 

Anything from a new 1975 car to a hundred-million-year-old footprint of 
a dinosaur. Ora sailboat. A home sauna. A tree house. Or one of 9 trips. Ora 
zooful of animal crackers. A tubful of hotel towels. A wiggle of live worms and 
a rowboat to take them fishing. And there are 83 more possibilities. 

In any case, any winner may change his mind and ask for 100 ft. of dollar 
bills (S200) instead. 

Each of our 100 winners will receive a letter explaining exactly what the 
prize includes, what choice there is (if any)of style or color or flavor, and what 
options there are on deliveries of perishable goods. 

Please read the rules carefully and especially note that each sweepstakes 
must be entered individually, with each entry mailed separately in its own 
envelope, and the sweepstakes number in the lower left corner. 

Here's hoping you'll win your favorite prize from Benson & Hedges 100's, 
America's favorite cigarette break. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 






withMblfschmitlt. 

A martini, a bloody mary, a screwdriver. 
Or anything else you have in mind. 


Wolfcchmidt 
Genuine Vodka 
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horse for 540,000, it never lakes Owner 
Frankel more than two seconds to de- 
cide yes or no, and it is usually yes. If 
the claim turns sour. Owner Frankel 
cheerfully writes off the loss, figuring the 
law of averages requires the next one will 
do better. "I've never had a real bad 
year," says Owner Frankel, "and I’ve 
had some pretty profitable ones. When 
it comes to claiming horses, training 
them and running them where they can 
win, I rank Bobby with the best.” 

Other trainers do not like to have their 
horses claimed away, especially those for 
which they have future hopes. But Bob- 
by Frankel will claim from anybody, any 
time he feels like it. One of his rivals says, 
"If you're struggling along with only two 
horses and Bobby likes one of them, he'll 
lake it. He's a loner. He’s not afraid to 
make an enemy." Frankel once did some- 
thing that ranks as one of the outstand- 
ing cases of chutzpah in racing history. 
He wanted to claim a quarter horse but 
he did not have sufficient cash on depos- 
it at the track, as the rules require. He 
asked the owner of the track to cash a 
S 10,000 check for him and then used the 
S10.000 to claim the horse, which just 
happened to belong to that very man, the 
owner of the track. Frankel still cannot 
understand why the incident caused so 
much head shaking. "If the fellow owns 
horses and runs them in a claiming race 
he should expect it,” he says. 

Despite the hazardous nature of their 
business racetrack people tend to be con- 
servative. Most trainers hate to go out 
on a limb: they hesitate to put in a claim 
unless the horse they like is the favorite 
or near-favorite, indicating that a lot of 
people agree with them. Frankel could 
not care less: he has claimed horses that 
went off at 30 to 1. 

Most trainers also worry about sound- 
ness: they like to take a careful look at 
the horse in the saddling paddock before 
making a claim, watching for any signs 
of a weak knee, ankle or tendon. Some- 
times they even try to bribe the horse's 
groom to tip them to any hidden prob- 
lems. Frankel never even bothers to look; 
if he likes the horse's record, he pays his 
money and takes his chances. 

The chances can be rather fearsome. 
"After putting in that 515,000 claim for 
Barometer I watched him in the walking 
ring before the race," Frankel recalls. 
"He had great big knees and he was walk- 
ing wide [a telltale sign of soreness]. I 


thought, my God, what did I do?" But a 
month's rest did wonders for those ach- 
ing knees, and the claim turned out to 
be one of Frankel's best. 

Frankel goes on the theory that most 
horses are unsound anyway. "I walked 
around my barn the other day looking 
at my 36 horses and trying to count the 
really sound ones," he said recently. "I 
counted up to one." He also goes by the 
law of averages. "If you take enough 
horses," he says, "you're going to get 
some bad ones and some good ones, and 
you just hope to get enough good ones 
so that your owners can have some fun 
and make a little money." 

Over the years Frankel has had a lot 
of horses. “I've gone through six or sev- 
en hundred of them," he says. "That’s a 
lot of experience: it's good for you. Es- 
pecially since no two of them are ever 
alike.” Some of them were claimed away 
from him. "If you don't lose no horses 
you're running them in the wrong spots," 
is his explanation. Others got too old or 
went lame and were retired. 

A few of those 600 to 700 horses com- 
pletely baffled Frankel. “I've got to 
admit,” he says, “that there have been 
some real good horses that I couldn't do 
anything with." But most of them, with- 
out question, ran some of their finest 
races under Frankel's training. Over the 
years, Frankel has developed into as 
good a horseman as ever tightened a sad- 
dle girth. He is especially good at ana- 
lyzing soreness; he has the ability to look 
at a horse, watch him walk to the race- 
track and guess where he is hurting and 
why. He works closely with Dr. Jack 
Robbins and Dr. Joe Cannon, two of the 
best West Coast veterinarians, and is not 
afraid to spend money on treatment for 
his horses; his vet bills run about S3.000 
a month. He also works closely with his 
blacksmiths: he likes to see his horses' 
hooves trimmed down close and the 
bruises cut away. He is regarded as one 
of the best foot men in the business. 

Getting a horse to the races as sound 
as possible is one part of a trainer's job: 
the other is getting him there physically 
fit to run his best. Toward this part of 
the job, which revolves around how of- 
ten and how far to gallop or breeze the 
horse between races, Frankel has a 
strangely modest attitude. 

"There's not just one way to train a 
horse," he says. "There’s six or seven dif- 
ferent ways. And who knows which one 
continued 
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Lauder’s is keeping 
company with some 
big names these 
days. It’s the good 
honest Scotch at a 
good honest Scotch 
dollar price. You 
can buy Lauder’s 
for a song. 
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Authentic Scotch 
Dollar (Crown) mimed 
between 1603-1625. 
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will work best? Especially since a horse 
is different from day to day. This has got 
to be the biggest guessing game ever in- 
vented, especially for this kind of bread.” 

Yet Frankel works hard at the guess- 
ing game. Sometimes, at the late after- 
noon feeding, he can be seen standing in 
front of a horse's stall for five or 10 min- 
utes, just looking, thinking, trying to get 
some kind of ESP message on how far 
and how fast to bree/e the horse next 
morning. Recently, after one of his hors- 
es came from way back to w in a six-fur- 
long s print, he was strangely down in the 
dumps for the rest of the afternoon. "I 
didn't like the way the horse ran," he 
said. "He was too sluggish in the first 
part. I think I've been training him 
wrong. 1 must have breezed him loo 
much or too fast. What a guessing game 
this is.” 

The oldtime trainers, working for 
breeding farms that could send them un- 
limited streams of young horses, usually 
drilled their horses hard and often. It is 
a matter of racetrack legend that the late 
Jim Fitzsimmons once sent out a horse 
for a one-mile workout, decided that the 
work was too slow and told the exercise 
boy to work him another mile at a Taster 
clip. Under this kind of regimen, a horse 
cither proved to be very good and very 
durable or broke down in a hurry. 

Frankel, with horses that mostly have 
to he patched up like old bicycle tires 
between races, takes the opposite ap- 
proach. "if 1 trained the way Fitzsim- 
monsdid,"hcsays, “/wouldn't have two 
horses left in niy barn. What I try to do 
is bring a horse up to a race at some kind 
of peak of soundness and as fit as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. You have 
to compromise. If you try to get the horse 
too fit, by working him a lot, he may nev- 
er make it to the race at all. 

"But that's where the guessing game 
comes in again. Nobody knows where the 
peaks are; every trainer has his own idea 
of how fit you can get a horse while still 
keeping him sound. You've just got to 
keep trying, and it isn't easy, especially 
when you're on top. Being a leading 
trainer is a lot of pressure; it's tough. And 
the hell of it is that even if you guess right, 
everything you do amounts to maybe half 
a length; that's about all. But one little 
mistake can cost you thousands of dol- 
lars. If anybody ever asks me my theory 
of training and J say I have any idea 
what's going on, that's the day I’ll know 
I’ve lost my mind." end 
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Now you don't have to lower your 
standard of driving to get good gas mileage— 


Here are the Gas Mileage Test 
Results as published by the ERA 
for all 1975 Oldsmoblles: 



CAR LINE 

ENGINE 

CID/CYL 

FUEL ECONOMY 

CITY HIGHWAY 


STARFIRE 

231 /V6 

Miles per Gallon 

19 

Miles per Gallon 

25 


OMEGA 

250/ L6 
260/V8 
350/V8* 
350/ V8** 

16 

15 

14 

14 

21 

19 

19 

18 


CUTLASS 

250/ L6 
260/V8 
350/V8 
455/V8 

16 

15 

15 

13 

21 

19 

20 

19 


CUTLASS 

WAGON 

350/ V8 
455/V8 

14 

13 

18 

18 


DELTA 88 

350/V8 

455/V8 

14 

13 

18 

18 


OLDS 98 

400/V8 

455/V8 

11 

12 

15 

16 

--^hUA 

CUSTOM 

CRUISER 

400/V8 

455/V8 

11 

12 

15 

16 


TORONADO 

455/V8 

11 

_ 

16 


•2 DBl carburetor "4-Gbi carburetor 


These estimates are based on tests on vehicles 
equipped with frequently purchased optional 
equipment. Reminder: The actual fuel economy 
of these cars will vary depending upon the type 
of dnving you do. your cinving habits, how well 
you maintain your car. the optional equipment 
installed, and road and weather conditions. 


If you're considering buying a 1975 car, your Olds Dealer 
thinks it's important for you to take a good look at the Federal 
Environmental Protection Agency figures, which have been 
published for makes and models of all manufacturers. See 
your Olds Dealer for additional information. 


1975 Oldsmobile m 

IT'S A GOOD FEELING TO HAVE AN OLDS AROUND YOU. 


Continental Insurance combines 6 major 



When you've got a lot to carry, it’s usually easier if 
you get a box. 

That’s the idea behind our Personal Comprehen- 
sive Protection Plan: the all-in-one plan. 

Now, to cover your separate insurance needs, you 
no longer have to carry a lot of separate policies with a 
lot of separate companies with a lot of separate pre- 


miums and a lot of separate expiration dates. 

Our all-in-one plan lets you combine your separate 
homeowners, automobile, excess liability, hospital 
indemnity, disability income, and mortgage life in- 
surance policies all into one neat little package— with 
one company, one premium, and one expiration date. , 
Best of all, our all-in-one plan can actually give you 


policies all into one neat little package 



Not available in all states. Terms and conditions vary In certain states. 


more insurance coverage for your insurance dollar. 

Switching your present insurance to our plan is 
easy. You don't have to cancel any of your policies. 

Simply join our plan. We let your present policies 
expire normally and we credit your new premium 
accordingly. 

For complete details, call your nearest Continental 


Insurance Agent. (You’ll find him in the Yellow 
Pages.) 

Just tell him you saw this ad. And now 
you're interested in our all-in-one plan. 

Good things still come in small packages. 

The Continental Insurance Companies 





Sempe, whose drawings grace these pages, has 
the gift of seeing things simply and clearly, and 
the ability to present what he sees with great charm 
and humor, without malice or pretension. The re- 
sult is delightful art and superb reporting: we know 


now what "le cross-country" is like in France. 
Sempe used to run, too, but, as he solemnly writes 
of himself, ‘‘The First year he was 59th of 62. The 
second year, 73rd of 75. The third year, 81st of 82. 
He then gave up running. One still wonders why." 
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by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


SHARP JAB TO THE POCKETBOOK 



In London last week more than 50,000 fight 
fans turned out at 2:35 a.m. to watch the 
closed-circuit theater telecast of the Muham- 
mad Ali-Georgc Foreman fight from Zaire. 
After paying as much as S50 per seat, the 
audience settled back to hear announcer 
Harry Carpenter's commentary. As the pic- 
ture showed the ring in Kinshasa, the only 
voice in the crowd heard for a while was not 
Harry's but that of a reporter trying to reach 
his home office by overseas telephone. “Guy, 
do you read me?" the voice besceched. "Do 
you read me. Guy? Please come in, Guy!” 

Among the more than 50 million people 
around the world who saw the fight either 
on home television or in theaters, the most 
astonished viewer of all had to be John Walk- 
er of Harlingen, Texas. Walker was watch- 
ing M*A*S*H when he idly spun the dial on 
his cable-equipped TV. Suddenly the fight 
popped onto his screen, somehow coming in 
from a station 150 miles away in Monter- 
rey, Mexico. 

Electronic oddities and heavyweight title 
fights always seem to go together, but the 
events in London, Harlingen and a goodly 
number of places in between indicated that 
the Ali-Foreman bout may have won the 
championship for international ineptitude 
and, perhaps, for avarice as well. As the Eng- 
lish viewers found out, watching the fight was 
costly and the transmission was far from 
technically perfect. Conditions were no bet- 


ter in the United States 
where the rip-off was 
rampant. Only Walker, 
and precious few others, 
had an opportunity to see 
the fight free, or even for 
a price that could be de- 
scribed as reasonable. 
Most Americans were 
asked to pay so much — 
in the New York area, for 
example, the cheapest 
seat cost $20— that rela- 
tively few of them both- 
ered to watch. 

It is estimated that 1.9 
million scats were avail- 
able in U.S. theaters for 
the fight and that nearly 
two-thirds of them went 
unoccupied. (By comparison the 1971 Ali- 
Joc Frazier bout pulled S0% of capacity.) 
"I was getting bad vibes about this one long 
before it was postponed because of that cut 
over Foreman's eye," says one exhibitor who 
had three outlets showing the match. “I’ll 
probably make about S30.000 out of it, but 
I think the promoters (Video Techniques) 
did a terrible job from the start. Maybe one 
of the reasons so many people stayed away 
is that they have grown accustomed to wait- 
ing a few weeks and then being able to sec 
big fights on home television for nothing. 
There should be no home television of ma- 
jor fights like this for at least six months. 
The promoters should protect the people 
who paid such high prices in the theaters." 
Those who were smart enough, or patient 
enough, not to pay those top prices should be 
able to view the fight on free TV within a 
month on ABC. 

Because of the substantial fees they paid 
just to acquire the rights to show the bout, 
and since it failed to bring in the expected 
crowds, there are a lot of other angry ex- 
hibitors. Theaters in low-income areas had 
very small audiences, for two reasons: 1) 
Foreman was such an overwhelming favor- 
ite that many blacks assumed their favorite, 
Ali, would be quickly dispatched, and 2) the 
prices. 

Of the 400 exhibitors, none was as dis- 
pleased as Leon Greenberg, the president of 


Monticello (N.Y.) Raceway. Greenberg is a 
very shrewd, iconoclastic promoter. He is 
also a highly successful one. "Muhammad 
Ali is not only the greatest fighter I ever saw, 
he is the greatest promotional genius I ever 
saw,” says Greenberg. "He saved this fight 
from being a total disaster. If it were not for 
Ali's genius, Monticello Raceway would 
have lost a lot of money. The closed-circuit 
TV showing was the biggest rip-off in boxing 
history. It was a great fight, but only for the 
privileged few who could afford the high 
prices. 

"I believe I am in a unique position to 
comment this way. Monticello Raceway did 
not lose money on this fight. And we charged 
the lowest prices in America $8, SI0, S12 — 
so I am not squeezing sour grapes. The 
promoters of the fight did a terrible disser- 
vice to the people of America, the people who 
are the strongest supporters of the fight 
game. They picked on Americans to gouge 
with closed-circuit pay TV. (Several prosper- 
ous countries, including West Germany and 
Japan, had the fight on free home TV.) Mil- 
lions of Americans who wanted to see this 
fight were denied the opportunity by the pro- 
moters, who set an unrealistic price for the 
privilege. Unfortunately, the people who 
were least able to see it, American blacks, 
are the same people who idolize the heavy- 
weight champion the most.” 

At most locations the picture came 
through with fair clarity, but the voices of 
the announcers were transmitted so poorly 
that they tended to go in one Zaire and out 
the other. Because the quality of the sound 
was so bad, many fans left their theaters in 
disgust before Ali’s remarkable dressing- 
room interview. At one stage the cameras 
were on Ali as he started to drop his trunks, 
but that was the only time he was caught 
with his pants even a little way down. Oth- 
erwise, his was a triumphant and boisterous 
valedictory, the likes of which seldom has 
been witnessed. 

Ali has done a grand job of saving boxing 
from extinction during the past decade, and 
because he won in the fashion he did last 
week, he also has probably helped to save 
thcater-TV for at least one more boxing ex- 
travaganza. But only if the prices go down 
as hard as Foreman did. end 
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y*CEROY 


He’s just won $25,000, 
poured a bucket of champagne 
over his head. 

He’s not going to follow all 
that with a boring cigarette. 


Warning.- The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


King Size. 
Super Longs. 
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Viceroy has full-bodied 
flavor that doesn't flatten 
out. Always rich. . .always 
smooth. . .always exciting. 

Get a taste of Viceroy. 
Get a taste of excitement. 


Viceroy. Where excitement is now a taste. 



Introducing the first subcompact Pontiac Astre, 



The opposition is in for a little surprise. 


The little surprise is Astre. And 
you'll enjoy every minute of it. 

Astre's a subcompact with 
real Pontiac style. And no alibi 
for comfort. 

Astre assumes three different 
identities, in either a Hatchback 
or 2-seat wagon. 

First, our low-priced Astre. 
Next, the dashing Astre GT. Third 
is the very plush Astre SJ. 

Our new little Astre is bound 
to make some big waves. But 
that's what surprises are for. 

Pontiac strikes again! 



a successful operation. Fearless 
4-speed and custom cushion 
wheel, too. 



We've got these handsome SJ 
bucket seats upholstered in fine 
cloth and Morrokide. It's a 
beautiful coverup. 




Radial Tuned Suspension 


Making our subcompact ride and 
handle with finesse is no tough 
assignment. 

Not with our Radial Tuned 
Suspension with GM specification 
steel-belted radials. 

RTS is standard procedure on 
Astre GT and SJ. Front and rear 
stabilizers, firm shocks and more. 

Astre handles like a Pontiac 
should. But then you'd expect 
that from the Wide-Track people. 


Nobody's perfect. ..but we're trying. 

When you buy a new car, you de- 
serve a quality, dependable product. 
And a dealer that treats you fairly. 

We're trying to see that you get 
what you deserve. 

For example, our new High 
Energy Electronic Ignition and cat- 
alytic converter are standard on 
every 1975 Pontiac. 

They require unleaded fuel. And 
they help you get up to 7,500 miles 


between oil changes . . . 22,500 
miles between spark plug changes. 
And they help reduce overall oper- 
ating costs. 

Our assembly lines are constantly 
improved to help build better cars. 

And we send a questionnaire to 
every new Pontiac owner. Because 
we value your opinion on where 
we need improvement. 

Nobody builds perfect cars. But 
at Pontiac, we're sure trying. 


Pontiac strikes again. 




■ 1974 New England Mutual Life Insurance Company. Boston Subsidiary NEL Equity Services Corporation, mutual lunds Affiliate Loomis, Sayles& Company, Inc. investment counselors 


"My insurance company? New England Life, of course. Why?” 


Of course, our mutual funds, variable annuities and investment counseling make a big hit with our customers, too. 




college football / Robert H. Boyle 



Nothing seems to work, not even pep talks by President Ford, Arnold 
Palmer and Bill Cosby. The coach is trying Winston Churchill now 

It’s been one long wake 


T here is an offensive lineman named 
Richard Nixon on the football team 
at Wake Forest University. "That,” said 
a rooter, "should have told us something 
about the kind of season we were going 
to have.” 

The Deacons' season has been abso- 
lute hell. Going into Saturday's Atlantic 
Coast Conference game with Clemson. 
Wake Forest had lost all seven games 
played, some by stratospheric scores, 
c.f;., Oklahoma 63, Wake Forest 0. As a 
matter of fact, Wake, as it is called on 
the Winston-Salem campus, had gone 22 
straight quarters without scoring a sin- 
gle point. 

Pep talks did not work. Before meet- 
ing Penn State, alumnus Arnold Palmer 
talked to the team. Wake lost 55-0. Pri- 
or to a game against Maryland in Wash- 
ington (interestingly, Richard Nixon did 
not make the trip), the Wake players had 
a tour of (he White House and a chins- 
up spiel from President Ford (father of 
Michael, Wake Forest '72). The Presi- 
dent recalled that he had played hard for 
a Michigan team that went 1-7 his se- 
nior year. Wake lost to Maryland any- 
way, 47-0. The week before last come- 
dian Bill Cosby spoke to the squad. At 
least that game was not a laugher; Wake 
lost to Virginia, but only 14-0. 

There was no pep talk Saturday before 
the Clemson game at Groves Stadium in 
Winston-Salem, N.C. Instead, Baptist 
Pastor L. H. Hollingsworth's invocation 
over the P.A. asked only that the Lord 
"guard against defeat so that it does not 
become a lifetime habit.” An ex-chaplain 
at Wake, Dr. Hollingsworth is the au- 
thor of a book, God Goes to Football 
Games. "If He does," went the wry word 
around campus, "He must be sitting on 
the other bench." 

Wake did not win but, mirabile dicta, 
it did score — twice. In the second quar- 
ter Joe Bunch kicked a 28-yard field goal 
ending the shutout string launched on 
Sept. 14 against William & Mary. And 
then in the final quarter just about the 
whole Wake bench joyously poured into 
the end zone after sophomore Corner- 
back Ed McDonald intercepted a Clem- 
son pass and ran 48 yards for a touch- 
down, making the final score Wake 
Forest 9, Clemson 21 . 

At this point one might ask, what s a 
nice Baptist school like Wake Forest do- 
ing going up against the likes of Okla- 


homa, Maryland, Penn State and, for 
that matter, Virginia and Clemson? The 
answer is that Wake has been caught in 
a three-way squeeze, at least for this year 
and maybe next. For one thing. Wake 
scheduled the nonconference powers 
back in 1965 when, as Dr. Gene Hooks, 
the athletic director and little oF sche- 
dule maker, recalls, "Oklahoma was 3 
and 7." For another. Wake is fielding 
mostly freshmen and sophomores this 
season because recruiting essentially did 
not occur for a couple of years. The trou- 
ble began right after the 1971 season 
when Coach Cal Stoll, who had guided 
Wake to the 1970 ACC championship, 
just couldn't pass up pleas to return to 
his alma mater, Minnesota. Assistant 
Coach Tom Harper replaced Stoll, but 
recruiting went by the boards, and that 
continued the next year when Harper was 
Jet go and a Jong search for a new head 
coach began. 

At about the same time Harper went, 
the NCAA compounded Wake's trou- 
bles by lowering grade standards for ath- 
letic scholarships. Opponents were able 
to sign on players Wake Forest refused 
to consider for admission. Last year, for 
instance, there were an estimated 35 
“quality” high school players in North 
Carolina. Only 14 met Wake's standards, 
and Wake counted itself fortunate to re- 
cruit five of them. 

None of this has been lost on Coach 


Chuck Mills, a winner at Utah State who 
was hired in 1973. He took the job at 
Wake because "there were mountains to 
climb.” He might have had the Hima- 
layas in mind. Historically, Wake’s 244- 
357-31 record is the second worst of any 
"big-time" school (Kansas State's 264- 
388-38 is the worst). Wake students, ad- 
ministration and alumni realize Mills has 
a difficult job and have been supportive. 
The graduate school of management 
asked the coach to speak on the subject. 
Coping with Failure, and he did so with 
good grace. But Mills has lately taken to 
reading Never Give in, extracts of Win- 
ston Churchill's speeches. 

If all this seems odd, it must be point- 
ed out that Wake Forest University re- 
gards itself as a special kind of institu- 
tion with a special kind of spirit. Now 
139 years old, it has sought to live true 
to its mol to, Pro Humanitate. As Wake 
struggled back from the ravages of the 
Civil War, one of its undergraduates be- 
gan what is now the oldest college stu- 
dent-loan fund in the country, and in the 
1920s Wake President William Louis Po- 
teat, "Dr. Billy," a man of marked con- 
science and eloquence, not only taught 
the theory of evolution in the face of 
statewide disapproval, but carried his 
views before the Baptist Stale Conven- 
tion, which gives the school support. 

Plunked down on the outskirts of the 
attractive city of Winston-Salem, Wake 

continued 
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Forest has a handsome campus. Plunked 
down is the right term; in 1 956 the school 
moved the 110 miles from Wake Forest 
to Winston-Salem as the result of a grant 
from the Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation. 
It has prospered in the new setting, with 
an endowment of almost $50 million, a 
well-thought-of medical school and law 
school and an undergraduate college of 
only 3,000. Wake seeks to be, in Dr. 
Hooks* words, “a good academic school 
with a small enrollment and a big-time 
sports program.** The golf team won the 
NCAA championship last spring, the 
basketball team is strong, and there is 
hope that even football will recover with- 
out any pressure-cooker atmosphere. 

For all the disasters thus far this sea- 
son, the players have not given up. They 
actually talk of winning their remaining 
games. Mills had been concerned that 
maybe, just maybe, the few seniors on 
the squad might ease up. No way. Se- 
nior Linebacker Dave Mebs, who leads 
the team in tackles and assists, says, “The 
seniors who are playing want to leave on 
a winning note. The morale is really 
good." Says 18-year-old freshman Mike 
McG lamry, who shares the quarterback- 
ing with freshman Ron Everett. “We 
hang in there and do the best we can.*' 
And against Clemson there was crisp hit- 
ting and generally alert play. But inex- 
perience, and anxiety, hurt in the form 
of fumbled snaps from center and off- 
side penalties. Maybe next week against 
Duke, or South Carolina the week after 
that, or against Furman in the closer, 
Wake will have its way. After all, as a 
quote from the late Brian Piccolo, an- 
other alumnus, printed on the back cover 
of Wake’s football program says, “You 
can’t quit. It's a league rule.*' 


THE WEEK 

by HAROLD PETERSON 


SOUTH The Alabama-Auburn 

game will not be a Southern-fried replay of 
Ohio State vs. Michigan after all. Florida saw 
to that by upsetting the unbeaten, fifth- 
ranked Tigers 25-14 before a record home 
crowd of 64,9 1 2. 

Auburn's loss was every bit a team effort. 
When the offense fumbled for the first time 
this year inside the 50, the defense recipro- 
cated by promptly allowing its first scoring 


pass, a seven-yarder from Don Gaffney to 
Lee McGriff. Fittingly, that touchdown put 
the Tigers behind — for the first time all sea- 
son. "Florida," said Tiger Linebacker Ken 
Bernich, “just out-physicaled us." This was 
especially apparent in the Gators' running 
attack, which picked up 363 yards. Jimmy 
Du Bose made 143 in 25 carries, and James 
Richards and Robert Morgan ran for two 
short touchdowns. David Posey, meanwhile, 
kicked field goals of 47 and 40 yards. The 
defense held Auburn scoreless in the second 
half. "My greatest win ever as the Florida 
coach," Doug Dickey exulted afterward. The 
Gators, beaten only by Vanderbilt, would 
like to face Alabama in a bowl game. 

The Tide remained a leading candidate for 
a major invitation by thrashing the best Mis- 
sissippi State team in years 35-0. Another 
record crowd, this one 59,069, cheered ev- 
ery minute of Alabama’s 33rd consecutive 
victory at Denny Stadium. The game also 
marked the return to action of Quarterback 
Richard Todd, who had missed the previ- 
ous three wins. Todd completed four of nine 
passes for 92 yards and ran two yards for a 
touchdown. 

Charlie McClendon notched his 100th 
coaching victory as LSU pounded Mississip- 
pi 24-0. It was the fifth straight loss for the 
Rebels, who have not suffered this kind of 
embarrassment since 1944. All three Tiger 
touchdowns, including two by Halfback 
Brad Davis, came within 10 minutes of the 
third and fourth quarters. 

Kentucky's defense stunned Tulane with 
three interception returns for touchdowns in 
a 30-7 victory. Greg Woods, Tony Gray and 
Mike Siganos were the culprits. The offen- 
sive punch came from Sonny Collins, who 
scored the game's first touchdown on a 66- 
yard blast around left end. Kentucky man- 
aged only two first downs in the second half, 
prompting Tulane's Bennie Ellender to say, 
“I thought our defense played the best game 
in some respects that it had all year.” Un- 
fortunately, the offense was playing its worst, 
in all respects. 

Houston and Georgia, a couple of teams 
on the upswing, collided in Athens and the 
Cougars swung even higher, 31-24. It was 
Houston's fifth straight win and the Bull- 
dogs' first loss in four games, even though 
they outgained the visitors 413 yards to 362. 
“The game was critical for both teams," said 
Houston Coach Bill Yeoman, with an eye 
on his team's bowl chances. “That makes 
me know we did a good job.” The Cougars 
jumped to a two-touchdown lead in the first 
six minutes, fell into a 14-14 tie, then went 
ahead to stay after recovering a fumble at 
the Georgia seven. 

Florida State's losing streak reached 20 
games with a 42-14 loss to Memphis State. 
The Seminolcs fell out of contention just be- 
fore the half when Steve Cacciola blocked a 
field goal and rumbled 78 yards for a TD. 


In an Atlantic Coast Conference game 
North Carolina trimmed Virginia 24-10. The 
Tar Heels' shuffling tailbacks. Mike Voight 
and Boom Boom Betterson, accounted for 
239 yards, but the big play was a 44-yard 
touchdown pass from Chris Kupec to Jim- 
my Jerome. “Chris called that one at the line 
of scrimmage,” Coach Bill Dooley said af- 
terward. “We don't throw long much, but 
we’ll do it anytime the defense tries to stack 
up against our tailbacks.” 

Duke and North Carolina State posted 
wins against independent opponents. The 
Blue Devils handed Georgia Tech its first 
shutout in 108 games, 9-0, and the Wolfpack 
defeated South Carolina 42-27. A key to 
Duke's victory was the booming punting of 
Bob Grupp, who averaged 44 yards on nine 
attempts. Stan Fritts gained 165 yards for 
N.C. State and scored two touchdowns. The 
Pack had lost its last two after six previous 
wins, while the Gamecocks had won two af- 
ter five losses. 

1. Alabama (8-0) 

2. Florida (7-1) 3. Auburn (7-1) 

WEST Chief second-guesser of the 
Southern California Trojans this year has 
been Coach John McKay. Ever since USC 
was upset in its season opener by Arkansas, 
he has been muttering that those seers who 
predicted a national championship might 
have been breathing too deeply in freeway 
traffic. This week El Trojan was lucky to tie 
California 15-15, and McKay waseven more 
vitriolic. “We stunk,” he snapped hoarsely 
after Cal beat a 20-point spread. “We re- 
fused to play well. Cal deserved to win.” The 
Golden Bears had, indeed, moved from their 
own 20 to the USC 17 in the last minute of 
play, but freshman Jim Breech's field-goal 
try from the 24 was off to the left with seven 
seconds remaining. How does this affect 
USC's Rose Bowl hopes? “We can't think 
in the future.” McKay said. “We have no 
future. We are not as good as we thought 
we were." 

If not forcibly restrained, UCLA arid 
Washington will jump on each other at the 
drop of a referee’s handkerchief. As evi- 
dence, some scores in recent years: UCLA 
57. UW 14; UW 61, UCLA 20; and last year 
UCLA 62, UW 13. This explains why Wash- 
ington Coach Jim Owens was calling time- 
outs in the final seconds, angling for yet an- 
other score with his Huskies leading 31-9. 
Sophomore Fullback Robin Eail rushed for 
1 52 yards in 22 carries to help Washington 
dominate the game. "He has added about 
20 r ' ( efficiency to our offense," Owens said 
happily. "He keeps the linebackers frozen 
and that opens up all the other phasss of 
our game." 

The Miners of Texas El Paso mucked out 
their first win after 17 consecutive losses to 
Arizona State by upsetting the Sun Devils 
continued 
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WHEN YOU HAVE NO 
INITIAL REACTION TO V.O. 


GO FORESTERING 


Forestering is enjoying our 
premium whisky for all the right reasons. 
Taste. 

Drinking is one thing. Forestering is 
something else. 


BkI ouisville Ky ©1973 



Will Pulsar change the way 


Pulsar, the phenomenon made in America, 
is not just another fine timepiece; 
it is a solid-state Time Computer® with no moving parts. 


B On April 20, 1972, Pulsar, the Time Computer 
was announced as “the first completely new 
way to tell time in 500 years." 

Since then, it has established itself as some- 
thing decidedly out of the ordinary. 

Pulsar was called the “new international status 
symbol ” on coast-to-coast TV. 

Pulsar delighted one of the world's last em- 
perors when he received it as a birthday gift. 
Pulsar is seen on the ivrists of celebrities: 
diplomats, senators, governors, and some of 
the biggest box office names in show business. 
Pulsar was called “the new ‘in’ watch that 
every man wants” by the New York Times. 

What is behind all the excitement? 

Pulsar neither looks nor works like a conventional 
watch. It presents a handsome, ruby red face to 
the world until you press a button. Then it 
flashes the time digitally, guaranteed accurate to 
within 60 seconds a year! (Timing will be adjusted 
to this tolerance if necessary.) 

Pulsar is frequently more accurate than time 
sources used by your local telephone company, 
radio stations, or television stations. This is why 
world-wide time stations are listed in the Pulsar 
directions folder. They carry time signals pre- 
cise enough to permit you to check the accuracy 
of your Pulsar Time Computer. 

Remarkably reliable and easy to maintain 

A custom designed patented Computer module 
with a large scale integrated circuit containing 
over 1500 transistors replaces the works of the 
conventional watch. 

There are no moving parts. Nothing to wear 
out, run down, or wind up. Pulsar needs no 
routine maintenance, oiling or cleaning. 


Pulsar is designed to endure 

In tests, impact 2500 times the force of gravity 
has not harmed Pulsar. 

Every case is tested to a depth of 100 feet and 
Pulsar is completely water resistant as long as 
case and time screen remain intact. (The push 
buttons contain magnets so no holes through the 
case are necessary.) The magnets activate mil- 
lion cycle switches. (Million cycle means they're 
supposed to work at least a million times before 
wearing out.) 

The little solid-state lamps (called LED for 
Light-Emitting Diodes) that light the numerals 
on the time screen should retain over 80% of 
their original brightness after 100 years of con- 
tinuous use. If you check the time 25 times a day, 
they should last you for several thousand years. 

Other Pulsar exclusives 
The calendar in the new Pulsar Date/Command 
has a high I.Q. It knows the difference between 
a 30 and 31-day month and makes the change 
automatically. 

The Pulsar light sensor adjusts the intensity 
of the digital time display to provide the best 
visibility for the light conditions. 

The ruby red time screen is made of tempered 
glass that is scratch resistant and next door to 
unbreakable. 

Because we want owning a Pulsar to be a 
totally satisfying experience, only a few fine 
stores noted for outstanding service are per- 
mitted to handle Pulsar. 

This year, give yourself the rare pleasure of 
owning a Pulsar. For FREE BROCHURE illustrated 
in color, write Time Computer Inc., subsidiary of 
HMW Industries Inc., Dept. SI-114, Box 1707, 
Lancaster, Pa. 17604. In Canada: Henry Birks 
& Sons, Ltd. 


the world tells time? 



Each tells month and date as well as 
time. In 14 kt. gold-filled case with 
matching bracelet, the Pulsar Date/ 
Command, $395. In stainless steel, 
Pulsar Date II, $295. Other models very 
modestly priced from $285 to $2500. 


Unprecedented, 
3-year guarantee 

The performance of the Time 
Computer module in each 
Pulsar is unconditionally guar- 
anteed for three years from 
the date of original purchase. 
In the unlikely event that the 
Computer malfunctions within 
the guarantee period, your 
Pulsar jeweler will replace the 
entire module free of charge. 
If he has no replacement in 
stock, he will send your Pulsar 
to us and we will repair or re- 
place the module and have it 
on its way back to you within 
2 working days from the time 
of receipt. (Guarantee does not 
cover power cells nor apply if 
module has been damaged by 
abuse or accident.) 
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Outside, it has a crisp 
new look. Compact, but a lot 
of little Oldsmobile. 

Inside, it blossoms out in 
the plush comforts of a tour- 
ing car. High-backed, reclin- 
ing lounge chairs. Softgrip GT 
wheel. Automatic transmis- 
sion, its shifter in a console. 
Map pockets. Etcetera. 

Underneath, there's a 
new steering geometry. Sta- 
bilizer bars, front and rear. 
Plus, GM-specification steel- 
belted radial tires, biting 
roads with authority. 

You get the feel of an im- 
ported touring car— without 
paying the price of one. And 
that's nice. 

WE'VE RAISED THE 
MPG IN OMEGA AND 
EVERY 75 OLDS MODEL 
Like other Oldsmobiles, 
Omega Salon has a new 
Maximum Mileage System, 
including a catalytic con- 
verter. High-energy ignition. 
Low ratio economy axle. All 
for better MPG than last year 
—and less periodic mainte- 
nance, too. 

So you can save money 
coming and going, now that 
we've brought the [■BBi 
grand touring tradi- Bfj.V.B 
tion down to com- 
pact-car size. 

OLDSMOBILE 


31-27. Arizona had been favored by as much 
as 42 points and had been proud of a de- 
fense that had allowed an average of just 
seven points per game. State lost five of six 
fumbles, two of which set up an early 16-7 
UTHP lead on 31-. 25- and 5 1 -yard field goals 
by Bronko Bclichesky. The Devils put to- 
gether an 86-yard drive just before halftime, 
and fast Freddie Williams went 85 yards for 
another score immediately aftei the kickoff, 
but that led only to overconfidence, which 
was shattered when UTEP’s Bob McKinley 
belted over following a pair of sustained 
fourth-quarter drives. 

After scoring two touchdowns in the first 
eight minutes. North Texas held on to over- 
throw San Diego State 14 9. Dave Deaton's 
26-yard interception return and Vance Jack- 
son's 25-yard reception of a Ken Washington 
pass gave North Texas the game. 

Back in the Pacific Eight, Stanford's In- 
dians scalped Oregon State 17-13 to lie for 
the conference lead, and Washington State 
beat Oregon 21-16. 

Arizona was idle while Colorado State 
edged Wyoming by the bizarre score of 1 1 -6 
on the strength of three field goals of 47, 
47 and 44 yards by Clark Kemble and a 
safety forced by Middle Guard Loren 
Mulkins. 


1. USC (5-1-1) 

2. Arizona (5-2) 3. Arizona State (5-2) 

SOUTHWEST Texas scored 

its 33rd consecutive home-field victory, 35- 
15, by tattering Southern Methodist in a 
Southwest version of Buckle Down. Wind- 
sock /. Two of the game's first three scores 
came after mini-punts caused by the dag- 
snapping wind. The first, a 10-yarder by 
Texas, resulted in a 49-yard Mustang field 
goal. Then in the second quarter with the 30- 
niph gusts in its face, SMU got oil' a wind- 
blunted 14-yard punt that led to a Longhorn 
TD. Texas Quarterback Marty Akins, run- 
ning the triple option superbly, was the 
game’s leading ground-gainer with 1 1 5 yards 
and also completed a touchdown pass, while 
losing a little face. He needed five stitches 
in a badly cut upper lip; it cost him his 
mustache. 

Rice won its first game of the season by 
upsetting Texas Tech 217 and knocking the 
Red Raiders out of SWC title competition. 
The Raiders should have been forewarned. 
Rice has won only 1 1 games in the last three 
years, and eight of those have been in No- 
vember. Owl Coach Al Conover, known for 
his psych techniques, tried something new. 
"I said and did nothing,'' he reports. Ap- 
parently it was enough to spook his team to 
a win. 

Baylor beat TCU 21-7 and still has a 
prayer of winning the conference champion- 
ship. Steve Beaird scored twice on runs of 
12 and three yards, and Neal Jeffrey located 


Split End Alcy Jackson with a 20-yard pass 
for another in sending the Frogs down to 
their seventh straight defeat. 

1. Texas ASM (6-1) 

2. Texas (6-2) 3. Houston (6-2) 

MIDWEST After Ohio State 

routed much-injured Illinois 49-7, the stadi- 
um's victory bell tolled 200 times, once for 
each of Coach Woody Hayes' career v icto- 
ries. And as the largest crowd in the horse- 
shoe's history (87,813) rose to applaud, the 
Buckeyes presented Woody with a stained- 
glass window in which was formed the aus- 
picious number. "There are not many peo- 
ple who can comprehend how good this 
Buckeye team is until they study films." II- 
lini Coach Bob Blackman said. "They had 
scored 15 of the last 21 times they had the 
ball coming into our game, and had aver- 
aged 52 points in four Big Ten games. After 
a while it becomes humorous — in a pervert- 
ed way — watching Ohio State score." 
Woody saw it differently. "We sure started 
out to see how lousy we could be," he com- 
plained, although finally placated by a 644- 
yard offense, an Ohio State record. 

"You have to play your best football game 
ever, the other team has to play way below 
the way it can, and the crowd has to make 
noise like cra/y, even cheering the other 
team's mistakes," Indiana's Lee Corso said. 
He was explaining the Hoosiers encompass- 
ing game plan for beating Michigan. Well. 
Indiana did all that was asked, and Mich- 
igan still won 21 7. But for the second time 
in three years the Wolverines barely escaped 
a trap. Michigan did not get its clinching 
touchdown until Gil Chapman skirted right 
end with 36 seconds remaining, and even 
then Indiana drove to the Wolverine 14 be- 
fore the game ended. "Instead of assuming 
the other team is terrible, why not give them 
credit?” Michigan's Bo Schcmbcchler said. 
"Indiana's offense is well conceived and it 
doesn't make mistakes." 

Michigan State upset nationally ranked 
Wisconsin 28 21, forcing two second-half 
Badger fumbles to set up touchdowns. Line- 
backer Terry McClowry. who had already 
caused one of those fumbles, sewed up the 
game by intercepting a pass in Spartan ter- 
ritory with less than two minutes left. Ear- 
lier scrambling Quarterback Charley Baggett 
broke the 21-21 tie by capping a 65-yard 
march with a five-yard TD sweep, 

Northwestern won its first victor)' at Min- 
nesota in 12 years, 21-13, on Jimmy Pool- 
er’s two TDs and Jim Trimble’s 151 yards 
rushing. Purdue smashed Iowa 38-14. 

Coach Barry Switzer was running a 102' 
temperature at halftime, when his Sooners 
were holding a bare 7-0 margin over Iowa 
State. But by game's end Switzer’s thermom- 
eter had receded to a more comfortable 100 ’ 
with a 28—10 win. The Sooners, all in a fe- 
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HOC SIGNO VIN CBS 


ver to get out of the halftime locker room 
before Switzer could bite them, swallowed 
two Cyclone fumbles in the first two min- 
utes of the second half and were on the way 
to recovery as they converted both into 
touchdowns. 

Nebraska beat Colorado 3 1-1 5 for the sev- 
enth straight time. The Buffs last won at 
home in 1960. Although Buffalo Quarter- 
back Dave Williams outpassed Dave H umm, 
171 yards to 165, Humm set up most of the 
Cornhusker touchdowns. He hit four of four, 
including two critical third-down comple- 
tions, in Nebraska's first-quarter touchdown 
drive. But. said Colorado Fullback Terry 
Kunz, "Nebraska is a good ball club. Okla- 
homa is an awesome ball club.” 

Oklahoma State Free Safety Darnell Mey- 
ers recovered two fumbles in the third quar- 
ter to preserve a 24- 1 3 win over Kansas. Mey- 
ers' first recovery initiated a 74-yard drive 
that ended in Skip Taylor's end-run TD, and 
his second halted a 63-yard Jayhawk march. 

Missouri Tailback Tony Galbreath, a late 
starter in the Tiger lineup, rushed 194 yards 
and accounted for two touchdowns (and 
caught three passes) to lead Mizzou to a 
52-15 roasting of Kansas State. 

Miami of Ohio clinched at least a tie for 
the Mid-Aniciican title by walloping West- 
ern Michigan 31-0. The 16th-rankcd Red- 
skins now have a 20-game unbeaten streak. 
Quarterback Sherman Smith led the way 
with two touchdowns, including a 55-yard 
romp around right end. Toledo kept its title 
hopes alive by dissipating Northern Illinois 
in a field-obscuring fog 44 14. 


PALL MALL EXTRA MILD 



than the best-selling 
filter king 

According to latest U. S. Government Report. 

Only 10 mg. ‘tar’ with famous Pall Mall flavor 

PALL MALL EXTRA MILO . . .“iar" 10 mg.— nicotine, 0.7 mg. 

Best selling filter king "tar" 19 mg— nicotine, 1.3 mg. 

Of all brands, lowest "tar" 1 mg.— nicotine, 0.1 mg. 

Warning.- The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous lo Your Health. 

10 mg. "tar." 0.7 mg. nicotine a v. per cigarette. FTC Report MARCH 74. 


1. Ohio State (8-0) 

2. Oklahoma (7-0) 3. Michigan (8-0) 

EAST Defensive Back Jeff Hite, who 

had been benched for two games, came back 
with two remarkable steals that gave Penn 
State a 24-17 victory over Maryland. First, 
Hite went 79 yards on an interception after 
anticipating a pass to the man in motion. 
Then he stepped between two Maryland 
backs to pick off a lateral on a kickoff re- 
turn and went 21 yards to a touchdown. It 
was a wild game all around, especially the 
second quarter. Maryland Quarterback Bob 
Avellini opened that period by drilling a 34- 
yard touchdown pass to Walter White to tic 
the game 7-7. Then with just over four min- 
utes remaining, Penn State opened up a 25- 
second burst of scoring when Quarterback 
Thom Shuman connected with Dick Barvin- 
chak. On the ensuing kickoff, Hite stole the 
lateral, after which Avellini retorted by lo- 
cating White again with a 66-yard scoring 
pass on the first play from scrimmage. 

Navy appeared headed for its second huge 
upset in another dismal service-academy sea- 
son by leading stupendously favored Notre 
Dame 6-0 going into the fourth quarter at 
Philadelphia. Kickers Steve Dykes and John 
continued 
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A 19C BOX OF CRAYONS CAN 
SAVE YOU FROM MAKING 
A $400 MISTAKE ON A COLOR TV. 



Get your kid’s box of crayons and take out three 
colors. 

Red. Blue. Green. 

These are the three colors that make up a color 
television picture. 

If you took microscopic portions ol color television 
screens, blew them up and simplified them, they would 
look like the diagrams above. 

FIRST GENERATION COLOR TV 

Color in the circles in the first diagram. 

Do not color the background. 

You have just simulated the way the first generation 
of color TVs reproduced a color image. The colors 
look weak, soft. 

This process was around back in 1956. Unfor- 
tunately, many color I Vs on the market still use it today. 

SECOND GENERATION COLOR TV 

Using the same three colors, color in the second 
diagram. 

Compare the two. 

The circles in the second dia- 
gram are much more colorful. Sharper. 

Clearer. 

The reason? The jet black 
background. 

This process is also being used by 
many manufacturers today. And while 

Model shown. C-335 Manufacturer's suggested retail pnee 
S379.93. 1 3'picture measured diagonally. Solid 

Mate circuitry composed of 3 plug in modules lor better 
performance and easy servicing "Urn-button" automatically 
adjusts color balance, tint, brightness. contrast and 
fine tuning Matching swivel stand included. 

Other models available in 9.* 1 3"arrd 19 screen sixes. 


it may be far superior to generation 1 , to a color TV expert 
it’s practically ancient. 

THIRD GENERATION COLOR TV 

Now we come to the modem way of reproducing a 
color image. Stnpes. 

Again, do not color in the background. 

Notice how much more color you can get into stripes 
than circles. Even though the total area of the diagrams 
is equal. 

The colors look brighter. More true-to-life. 

This system is the newest method of reproducing a 
color image most manufacturers have. 

But it’s not the newest Toshiba has. 

TOSHIBA INTRODUCES FOURTH GENERATION COLOR TV 

When you color in the fourth diagram, you’ll see it has 
all the advantages of the previous two. 

The wealth of color of a stripe. 

Plus the sharpness and snap of a black background. 

Resulting in a brighter, clearer color 
television image. 

This system was invented by 
Toshiba. It’s called BLACKSTRIPE " 
We decided to demonstrate its su- 
periority to you the best way possible. 
By letting you see for yourself. 

Toshiba BLACKSTRIPE 
If you buy a color TV that 
doesn’t have it, you could be making 
a $400 mistake. 

TOSHIBA 
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Now try 
Crow Light. 

The whiskey 
that whispers. 



The most incredibly authentic car model 
kit by Pocher d'ltalia reproduces in 
exact 1/8 scale the classic Rolls Rovce 
Phantom II Sedanca Coupe. 26 1 /fc" long. 
You build it with nuts, bolts and screws. 
No painting, no special tools needed. 
Doors, hood and trunk open. Steering, 
crankshaft, connecting rods, gears, fan. 
generatoroperate. Windows open. I lead- 
lights turn on. 2,199 separate parts of 
brass, stainless steel, copper, rubber and 
high impact plastic. For complete details 


on this and 3 other classic car kits from 
S100, send for free full-color brochure. 


Deluxe Classics, Dept SI 3 
2000 Pasadena Avenue 
Los Angeles. California 90031 

Please send me your free full-color brochure 

Name 

Address 

City 

State/Zip: — 


Stufflebeem had put Navy in that position — 
Dykes with 48- and 37-yard field goals and 
Stufflebeem with a 48-yard average on 1 1 
punts, including one of 68 yards. Irish Quar- 
terback Tom Clements hit only five of 22 
passes for a mere 59 yards, but he finally 
clicked to Pete Demmerlc, who made a div- 
ing grab in the end zone in the fourth quar- 
ter, and Randy Harrison put it away with a 
41-yard interception. "It’s a win,” Ara Par- 
seghian said. “That’s all that counts." 

Temple whoo-oo? Cincinnati beat the 
19th-ranked Owls 22-20 in the last 10 sec- 
onds to break a 14-game winning streak, 
second longest in the country. Dan Shep- 
herd's third field goal of the contest, a 25- 
yarder, overcame a touchdown march that 
Temple put together in the last couple of min- 
utes for a 20-19 lead. Owl field general Steve 
Joachim passed for 245 yards, but Cincin- 
nati snared four interceptions and recovered 
three fumbles. Cincy Fullback Jay Bonds 
came through with a pair of touchdown 
dives. 

Pitt won a chance for a very late Thanks- 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

OFFENSE: Ohio State’s Archie Griffin gained 
an NCAA record 100 or more yards for the 
18th consecutive game. Against Illinois the 
5' 10” back had 144 and two touchdowns, de- 
spite leaving the game in the third quarter. 

DEFENSE: Mike Smith of Florida, a 6* 4" 230- 
pound defensive end, dumped Auburn's quar- 
terback three times and accounted for a total 
of nine unassisted tackles plus four assists, aid- 
ing the Gators in their 25-14 upset victory. 


giving dinner by holding off Syracuse 21-13. 
Rumormongers have it that ABC-TV is con- 
sidering asking Pitt and Penn State to re- 
schedule their Nov. 23 game to Thanksgiving 
night if fan interest is high enough. But once- 
staid Syracuse — now willing to gamble on 
fourth-down fake punts, pitchout reverses 
and halfback passes — nearly kept the turkey 
on schedule. 

Harvard stomped all over undefeated 
Penn 39-0 in a game that had been rated even 
before the kickoff. A rugged Crimson defense 
kept the supposedly explosive Quakers score- 
less for the first time since 1971 as fortuitous- 
ly named Halfback Tom Winn led a Har- 
vard assault that collected 468 yards in total 
offense. 

Yale, also undefeated, barely squeaked 
past Dartmouth 14-9, Brown beat Princeton 
17-13 at home for the first time in 20 years 
and Cornell downed Columbia 24-0. 

1. Penn State (7-1) 

2. Pittsburgh (6-2) 3. Temple (6-1) 
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Are you happy at the gas station? 
And miserable everyplace else? 


Over the last six months, one burning question 
has swept America: “What kind of mileage d’ya 
get?” 

In response to it, car manufacturers have come 
out with a rash of small cars overnight. 

Of course, it’s not easy to build a small car 
overnight. So a number of new questions are being 
raised about them like: 

“Where do I put my legs?” “Why can’t I sit up 
straight?” “What do I do with my luggage?” and 
“Must I leave half my family at home?’^*« 


than a Mercedes 450 and a Rolls Royce. * 

This height, plus exceptionally large windows, 
keeps you from the claustrophobia you often get in 
small cars. 




At Fiat, we’ve been building small cars for 70 
years. We worked out the problems of getting good 
mileage years ago. 

But we’ve also had time along the way to figure 
out how to make a small car that doesn’t make you 
pay for driving a smal 1 car. 

In the Fiat 124 you see below, you won’t find 
yourself with your knees scrunched up somewhere 
near your chin. It has more legroom than a Lincoln 
Continental, a Cadillac Eldorado, and a Chrysler 
Imperial.* 

By making the 124 coupe a little boxy instead 
of sleek, we’ve given it more headroom 


Th* 1974 VW. Tho 19 

In 1939 w« slopped making ouri 


Most small cars promise room for a family of 
four. And they deliver it, if two of the four are un- 
der six years old. 

The 124 gives you enough room in the back 
for two children 6 6 " or an exceptionally large 
mother-in-law and a St. Bernard. 

And there’s room in the trunk for 7 
pieces of luggage. In fact, there’s 
almost twice as much trunk space 
as a VW. 

The strongest feature of 
the 124, however, is the way 
it handles. 

It has excellent accelera- 
tion, and it’ll cruise faster 
than you’d normally care to go. 
It corners flat and its steering 
is very precise. And unlike the average small car, it 
sits solidly on the road. 

If you prefer not to rough it, you can get the 
1 24 with automatic transmission and air conditioning. 

In all, the Fiat 124 gives you something hard 
to find in a small car: more mileage without less 
everything else. 

anon 

The biggest selling car in Europe. 



Overseas delivery arranged through your dealer. 


pro football / Joe Marshall 


The Bills show the Pats how it’s done 

The pattern has been the same for both these surprising young teams: draft the No. 1 college player, sign a 
sharp, smart coach, start to win big. But Buffalo has about a year's head start, and it showed last Sunday 


I t may have seemed more appropriate 
for Halloween, but last Sunday two 
unlikely urchins, the New England Pa- 
triots and the Buffalo Bills, dressed up 
as co-leaders and played a game for first 
place in the AFC East, once thought to 
be solely the province of the Miami Dol- 
phins. Buffalo was a shade more con- 
vincing in the role, 29 to 28 to be nu- 
merical about it. 

In the long run the Patriots were un- 
done by the type of daring that has car- 
ried them so far this season. They forced 
three Buffalo turnovers in the second 
quarter and threatened to turn the game 
into a rout, since the third one came 
with the Patriots leading 21-12. Line- 
backer Sam Hunt had intercepted a Joe 
Ferguson pass and returned it 27 yards 
to the Buffalo 15. A field goal would 
have sent the Pats into the dressing room 
with an imposing 12-point lead, but Pa- 
triot Quarterback Jim Plunkett pressed 


for a touchdown and went to the air. 
On third and 10 his pass over the mid- 
dle was intercepted by Linebacker Merv 
Krakau, who ran it out to the Bills' 42. 

Now it was Buffalo's turn to be dar- 
ing. There was still 1:10 remaining in 
the half. Ferguson's previous two pass- 
es had been intercepted, but Coach Lou 
Saban called for another one. Ferguson 
hit Ahmad Rashad on the right sideline 
for 20, again on the left sideline for 10, 
then threw down the middle to J. D. 
Hill for 27 more to the Patriots' one- 
yard line. From there, with 42 seconds 
left, O. J. Simpson carried for the touch- 
down to cut New England's lead to 2 1-1 9 
at the half. It was a different ball game 
after that. 

It would be unfair to say that New 
England never had another chance, but 
Buffalo did seem to be the master after 
the intermission. The Bills moved quick- 
ly to a 26 21 lead when New England, 


continuing to gamble, passed on fourth 
and three at the Buffalo 33. Linebacker 
Dave Washington intercepted Plunkett’s 
short toss over the middle, outran the 
Patriots to the sideline and turned the 
corner to go 72 yards for the touch- 
down. 

The Patriots scrambled back into the 
lead on their next possession but need- 
ed considerable help from the Bills, 
getting two first downs and an extra 
play inside the Buffalo five on Buffalo 
penalties. Then Mack Herron, who had 
scored twice in the first half on long 
pass plays, finally swept in from the two 
on a fourth-down play. 

Buffalo's winning points came on a 47- 
yard field goal by John Leypoldt on the 
first play of the fourth quarter. After 
that. New England had one late chance 
when Linebacker George Webster pulled 
the ball loose from O. J. Simpson to 
end a time-consuming drive that had 

coiitinued 


NEW ENGLAND FANS ARE SUBDUED AS BUFFALO'S DAVE WASHINGTON SCORES AFTER 72-YARD RUNBACK OF AN INTERCEPTED PASS 




"Somebody 
still cares about 
quality." 







Th» Um*m»n<A Pynmo. S»n Franclwo Mill 


The IQ*? insurance policy. 


We're Transamerica, the people in the Pyramid. 

The companies we own don’t make things. Instead, they 
offer services. Like insurance. 

Transamerica companies like Occidental Life of California 
and Transamerica Insurance can insure almost anything, for 
almost any amount: your life, your family, your home, your 
car, your business. 

We promise you good service, at a reasonable cost. 

Because that, in a nutshell, is our philosophy of doing 
business. Not only in insurance, but in consumer lending, 
entertainment, travel, and all the other services we offer. 

And we back that philosophy like this: if you ever have a 
complaint ora compliment about any Transamerica service, put 
a 10<T stamp on it and send it to our chairman. Jack Beckett. 

There’s no better way to insure that we live up to our word. 


II 


Transamerica 


Transamerica Title Insurance Company, Bankers Mortgage of California, 
United Artists, Lyon Moving & Storage, Budget Rent-A-Car, 

Trans International Airlines, Pacific Finance Loans, and 27 other services. 







Salem refreshes 
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taken the Bills to the Patriot 19-yard 
line. Safety Jack Mildren recovered and 
New- England moved downficld, ulti- 
mately to a fourth and two at the Buf- 
falo 29, with 56 seconds remaining. 

There the Patriots stopped gambling 
and called on John Smith, a left-footed 
placckicking import from England. A 
high snap allowed Buffalo's Jeff Yeates 
just enough time to get his hand up and 
deflect the ball, and the Bills were all 
alone in first place. 

It was a well-earned victory. Buffalo 
had to throw much more than it had in- 
tended to. In the Bills' earlier win over 
the Pats by the similar score of 30-28 
the two defeats, by a total of three points, 
are the Patriots' only losses this season — 
Buffalo gained 180 yards on the ground 
against New England's much talkcd- 
about 3-4 defense. This time Patriot 
Coach Chuck Fairbanks jammed the line 
of scrimmage with his linebackers, two 
of whom were seemingly assigned to 
shadow Buffalo's running backs. But this 
tactic meant that New England could not 
double-team Buffalo's exceptional wide 
receivers. Hill and Rashad. as they had 
previously, so Saban ordered a lot of 
play-action passes, with fakes into the 
line to freeze the linebackers before 
throwing. 

Despite his shaky second quarter. Fer- 
guson's overall performance was supe- 
rior. He took particular advantage of 
Rashad, who caught seven passes for 
1 10 yards and a touchdown in the first 
half. The Bills acquired Rashad, who 
pronounces his first name Ahk-mod, in 
an offseason trade with St. Louis for 
Quarterback Dennis Shaw. While he was 
with the Cardinals, Rashad not only 
dropped his former name, Bobby Moore, 
but also many of the passes thrown his 
way. Bad eyesight was the excuse. He 
tried glasses, but in cold weather they 
fogged up or became icy. He would cup 
them in his hands in the huddle to melt 
the ice. He tried hard contact lenses. 
He tried soft contact lenses. Then, in 
Buffalo, he found what seems to be the 
ultimate solution. “Now I just squint a 
lot," he says. "It helps my concentration. 
In night games I see rings around the 
ball, but in daylight I can see it pretty 
clear. Once 1 tune into it, I got it." Rash- 
ad still has to wear glasses to drive him- 
self home after a game. 

New England, of course, was not sup- 
posed to be playing for first place in 
any league at this stage of the season. 


Its astonishing success and the show- 
down with Buffalo produced a wceklong 
madness in Boston, which empathizes 
with its professional teams as no other 
city does. The Patriots perennially have 
been poor cousins to the Bruins, the 
Celtics and the Red Sox. This year they 
are overshadowing those teams and just 
about every other cynosure in tow n. For 
the first time in their history the Pa- 
triots are producing a land-office busi- 
ness for that not so proper Bostonian, 
the scalper. Politicians, always adept at 
jumping on bandwagons, arranged to 
have hundreds of loyal party workers 
lined up last Sunday on the roads lead- 
ing to Schaefer Stadium with vote for 
signs. Inevitably, Governor Francis Sar- 
gent of Massachusetts wagered two pots 
of beans and a cod against New York 
Governor Malcolm Wilson's four bush- 
els of apples. 

Yet the Patriots' 6-2 record was not 
so surprising to those who set store by 
the lessons of history history as writ- 
ten by the Buffalo Bills. Not too many 
years ago both teams hit bottom. Buf- 
falo had the worst record in football in 
1968. won the right to choose O. J. Simp- 
son in the draft and in time began to 
revive. New England was the worst team 
in 1970, and chose Jim Plunkett. 

It also takes good coaching to turn a 
disastrous situation around. Buffalo 
rehired Saban two years ago, and New 
England followed last year with Fair- 
banks. When Saban arrived in Buffalo, 
Simpson had h id three so-so years that 
yielded little more than a steamship tick- 
et to Africa, courtesy of a dissatisfied 
fan. But the new coach built his offense 
around the star running back and O. J. 
responded by leading the league in rush- 
ing. The year before Fairbanks took over 
in New England, Plunkett was the low- 
est-rated quarterback in pro football and 
had to undergo surgery on his left knee. 
Last year he led the AFC in passing 
yardage. 

Saban won four games and tied one 
his first year. Fairbanks won five in his 
first. Buffalo made great advances in Sa- 
ban's second season. The Patriots are 
doing the same this year. The 1973 Bills 
had a huge turnover in personnel and 
ended up with seven new starters on 
defense. The team's average age was 
only 24.3. This season the Patriots 
took a look at 147 football players. Fair- 
banks has eight new starters on defense, 
and the average age of his team is 24.9. 


Eleven of the current Bills preceded Sa- 
ban. Only 1 1 of Fairbanks' players were 
with the team when he arrived. Jt may 
not be carrying the analogy too far to 
suggest that while the Bills are true play- 
off contenders, the Patriots are one year 
away. 

Saban's success stems in large part 
from perceptive handling of his person- 
nel, a perfect example being the job he 
has done with Ferguson. Ferguson was 
a likely Heisman Trophy candidate af- 
ter his junior year at Arkansas in 1971, 
but a new- backfield coach there and a 
new system in his final season took care 
of that. "I wasn't sure then that I want- 
ed to play football again," he says. But 
when the Bills drafted him in the third 
round he decided to "find out if I could 
Play." 

Saban immediately handed him the 
starting job but kept a light rein on him 
in 1973 by calling all the plays. "Coach 
Saban really got it into me that I could 
play," Ferguson says now, “and having 
O. J. helped, too. If he hadn't been here 
last year, it might have been a w hole dif- 
ferent story. He took a lot of pressure 
off me and gave me time to gain 
confidence." 

Ferguson threw the ball only 164 times 
last season and, along with Norm Snead, 
was the lowest-ranked quarterback in 
football. This year Saban is still calling 
the plays but he has shown confidence 
in the young quarterback by letting him 
throw more, and Ferguson is second in 
the league in passing. On Sunday, Saban 
never lost that faith, even in the almost 
ruinous second quarter, and it paid off. 
For the day Ferguson completed 15 of 
23 passes for 242 yards and a touch- 
down. 

"We have to take some of the pres- 
sure off O. J. now," says Ferguson, happy 
to repay the debt. "Wherever he goes 
the linebackers go. If he ran 10 yards 
out of bounds without the football, 
they'd go with him." 

Simpson, who gained 74 yards in 19 
carries against the Patriots, docs not 
mind the attention. Like all the Bills, 
he can taste the playoffs. "I've had all 
the individual things," he said recently. 
"I've gained 2,000 yards. I've been Play- 
er of the Year, I've made the Pro Bowl 
and the All-Pro team. But I haven't won. 
That is, I haven't won enough to get 
into the playoffs and the Super Bowl. 
That's what I want now. One of those 
rings with all the diamonds." end 


WITH MOST OF 
USED CAR VALU 
HIGHEST IH 15 Y 
HEW CHEVROLE 
A BETTER DEAL 


Take advantage of used car values 
while they’re still high. 

From an economy standpoint, there are 
some strong reasons to buy a 1975 Chevrolet 
right now. And high used car values is one of 
the strongest. 

You sec, the value of most Chevrolet used 
cars is high compared to comparable models 
last year, and this can mean that your car may be 


worth much more as a trade-in than you thought. 

Here’s what we mean — and how we arrived 
at the figures below. 

First, we took average used car values of 
two-year-old Chevrolet models as of last October 
(that would be ’72 models). 

Next, we took average used car values of 
two-year-old Chevrolet models today (’73 
models, comparably equipped). 


Increase in used car value: 2-year-old Chevrolet today vs. com 


CAPRICE CLASSIC COUPE 

Air Conditioning, Automatic Transmission, 
Power Steering and Brakes. 

CAPRICE ESTATE WAGON 

2-Seat, Air Conditioning, Automatic 
Transmission, Power Steering and Brakes. 

IMPALA CUSTOM COUPE 

Air Conditioning, Automatic Transmission^ 
Power Steering and Brakes. 

+$410 

+$384 

+$411 


SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER RIGHT NOW, AND FIND OUT HOW MUCH YOUR CAR IS WORTH AS A 


TODAY’S 

ESTHE 
EARS, YOUR 
T CAN BE 
THAN EVER. 


These averages are based on all 3 geographic 
Zones as published in Automotive Market Report. 
x Then, we simply compared the two for 
each model. 

The increases in prices, as you can see, 

„ amount to as much as $411. 

Look at the figures again. 

Think about them. 


Then visit your Chevrolet dealer and 
find out how much your car is worth as a trade- 
in on a ’75 Chevrolet. 

See if you don’t agree; with oppor- 
tunities like these the highest used car 
values in 15 years your new Chevrolet 
can be a better deal than ever. 



parable 2-year-old Chevrolet a year ago. 


MONTE CARLO COUPE 

[■-Conditioning, Automatic Transmission, 
Power Steering and Brakes. 

CAMARO SPORT COUPE V8 

Automatic Transmission, Power Steering. 

+$313 

+$392 
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CHEVROLET 
MAKES SENSE 
FOR AMERICA 


TRADE-IN ON A 75 CHEVROLET. 


baseball Dick Young 



OH GETS A LEG UP, AARON ON DECK 


Men with a 
yen for 
the fences 

It was Mr. A over Mr. Oh in the great 
Japanese home-run-hitting contest 

A gainst the improbable background 
of New York Met wives chanting, 
"Let’s go. Hank," Henry Aaron swung 
his mighty Ed Kranepool bat at a very 
fat batting-practice pitch and sent it soar- 
ing into the left-lield bleachers of Tokyo's 
Korakuen Stadium. Thus did Bad Hen- 
ry complete a shori day's work for 
S50.000 last week. He turned away with 
a pleased smile and walked off a base- 
ball field wearing, for perhaps the last 
time, the Braves' uniform that he has fit- 
ted so nobly these past 21 years. 
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When next you see Henry Aaron swing 
a bat. it will be for the strange Milwau- 
kee Brewers, in the strange American 
League, but in not-so-st range Milwaukee 
County Stadium. It was there, in 1954. 
that a lean 20-year-old kid broke into the 
major leagues with a team called the Mil- 
waukee Braves, originally from Boston 
and destined for Atlanta, In the course 
of things Henry Aaron was to hit 733 
home runs and announce his retirement 
as an active player, effective at the end 
of the 1974 season 

“I had no intention of playing again." 
lie said in Tokyo, fondling a bat in the 
confining clubhouse built for smaller 
Oriental ballplayers. "I'm sincere about 
that. I intended to move into the front 
office of the Braves. I was wrong. Life 
changes." 

One of life's little changes had brought 
him to Japan for a home-run hitting con- 
test of international proportions. Sada- 
haru Oh, the Babe Ruth of Japan, would 
cross bats with Aaron, the Babe Ruth of 
America. 

This momentous challenge had been 
arranged, not through the state depart- 
ments of the United States and Japan, 
not through the offices of Baseball Com- 
missioner Bowie Kuhn and Baseball 
Commissioner Nobumoto Ohama, but 
through a much stronger force, CBS 
Television. Frank Chirkinian, executive 
producer. Chirkinian offered $50,000 to 
Aaron, 6 million yen ($20,000) to Oh and 
a silver bowl to the winner. 

Conveniently, the Mets were in Japan 
for an 18-game goodwill tour — goodwill 
deriving from their winning just one of 
the first six games. The home-run con- 
test would be taped as a preliminary to 
Saturday's game between the Mets and 
a Japanese all-star team, for showing 
later that day on CBS. 

The principals had their pregame 
meeting in a special room in Korakuen 
Stadium. You could tell it was a special 
room, because on the door were the 
words special room. Inside, Frank 
Chirkinian was briefing Hank Aaron. 

"We'll open with you wishing him 
good luck," Chirkinian said to Henry. 
Then, to anybody, "How do you say 
good luck?" 

"Gom-bah-fay,” somebody said. 

“Hai, gambatte,” said Sadaharu Oh, 
smiling broadly. 

Chirkinian kidded Aaron: "You 
think you can do that without a cue 
card?" 


"Gom-bah-tav," said Aaron, confi- 
dently. 

Aaron was cool. Just how significant 
he considered the contest could be de- 
duced from the fact that he had brought 
no bats across the Pacific with him. In 
the morning he had taken 10 minutes of 
preliminary balling practice, using two 
of Oh's bats and cracking one. Then he 
borrowed one of Kranepool's 220-A Ad- 
irondack Bat Company models. It is an 
ounce lighter and half an inch longer than 
Aaron's 34-ounce. 35-inch personalized 
bat, but "the handle feels good." said 
Henry. To a ballplayer, grip comfort is 
important. 

The next item was the selection of 
pitchers. Met Coaches Rube Walker and 
Joe Pignatano split the warmup pitching 
to Aaron, and Henry decided that Pig- 
natano's delivery, more overhanded, was 
better suited to the background. Mr. Oh, 
a lefty hitter, loyally stayed with Kini- 
ya.su Mine, regular right-handed batting- 
practice pitcher for the Yomiuri Giants. 

In his 16 seasons with the Giants, Oh 
has hit 634 home runs. Oh is 34 and in- 
tends playing six more seasons. He has 
been averaging well over 40 home runs a 
year. It does not take a computer to fig- 
ure that by 1980 he could soar past Aar- 
on's ultimate total. What then? Is the 
world to recognize Sadaharu Oh as the 
greatest home-run hitter who ever lived? 
Would Henry Aaron then be willing to 
concede the point? 

Not on your teriyaki. "That would be 
totally unfounded," said Aaron, when 
asked the hypothetical question. "I don't 
think there's any comparison with the 
home runs he hits here and the ones 1 hit 
in the States." 

The ball parks in Japan are smaller, 
the fences shorter. At Korakuen Stadi- 
um, the big one, it is 90 meters down each 
line, 292.5 feet. On the other hand, the 
regular season is only 1 30 games, com- 
pared to 1 62 in the States. Additionally, 
Oh is walked 150 to 160 times a year, 
mostly intentionally, so he has about 
half as many at bats as Aaron. 

If all this sounds reminiscent of the 
Aaron-Ruth controversy that raged 
around Henry’s assault on the Babe's to- 
tal, that's not the half of the irony. Sa- 
daharu Oh's father came from China. 
(Chinese were brought to Japan a gen- 
eration ago to do the menial work.) So- 
cially, it has been an ordeal for Oh to 
establish his greatness. It must amuse 
Henry Aaron when he recalls the reluc- 
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BLACK VELVET® BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 80/86 PROOF. IMPORTED BY ©1974 HEUBLEIN, INC.. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Have you felt Black Velvet? 




Do it .soon. It’s too g-ood a feeling to miss. 

Black Velvet® Canadian Whisky. The smooth Canadian. 


BRING THE WORLD'S LEGENDARY 

S ports Illustrated offers you a limited-edition art 
collection of "Original-Autographed Sporting Prints!' 



JACK DEMPSEY VS. GENE TUNNEY 

—recaptured in their histone second bout 
Painted by Gustav Rehberger 

Each print is hand-signed by Dempsey and Tunney 





JOE LOUIS VS. MAX SCHMELING 

—portrayed in their highly charged second prizefight 

1 

Each print is hand-signed by Louis and Schmeling 




EDDIE ARCARO 

—on Citation as the thrilling Triple Crown Winner 
Painted bv Daniel Schwartz 

Each print is hand-signed by Eddie Arcaro 


JOE DIMAGGIO 

—hitting safely in his 56th consecutive game 
Painted by Harvey Dinnerstem 

Each print is hand-signed by Joe DiMaggio 


A unique art-investment opportunity. Each print is available to 







THIS MASTERFUL COLLECTION of Original- 
Autographed Sporting Prints portrays unforget- 
table highlights in sports. The art, created by 
renowned artists, is so superb you'll actually sense 
the spirit of the sport in your home And the auto- 
graph makes the print thoroughly personal. You will 
find there are few joys to rival the possession of 
enduring art And you will have the satisfaction of 
knowing your print may appreciate in value through- 
out the years 

Strictly limited edition. 

Each work is limited to only 1500 numbered prints 
Therefore, at most, 1500 sports lovers will be able 
to experience the pleasure of owning each work 
of art. When these editions were completed, the 
original plates were destroyed This series, there- 
fore, can never again be offered. Rarity is assured 
The Presentation. 

These works are in an impressively large format. 
They measure 20" x 24” Each print is handsomely 
custom-framed, matted and ready-to-hang. A photo- 
graph of the actual signing and the legend of the 
athletic achievement is on the reverse side of the art 
The cost: $75 each. 

To take advantage of this unique opportunity, please 
complete the coupon. All applications will be treated 
on a first come, first serve basis. The framed hand- 
signed work will be shipped to you fully insured. 

If not completely satisfied, return the art with- 
in 10 days and owe absolutely nothing. 

r~ Sports Illustrated Box C. Lenox Hill Station 
I New York. NY 10021 I 


Please send me the following 'Living Legends' print! si. 
at $75 each, plus $3 50 postage and handling charge 



Dempsey vs.Tunney 


Joe DiMaggio 


Louis vs. Schmeling 


Eddie Arcaro 


Arnold Palmer 


Johnny Unitas 


□ Check or Money Order enclosed I 

Please charge my purchase to I 

□ American Express □ Diners Club | 

□ Master Charge □ BankAmencard | 

Number Exp Date | 

Name j 

Address I 

I 

Zip | 


ATHLETES INTO YOUR OWN HOME 

Each print is personally signed by the athlete himself. 
And each print is custom-framed and ready-to-hang. 


JOHNNY UNITAS 

— throwing a touchdown pass 
1 ■ : ■ 

Each print is hand-signed by Johnny Unitas 


only 1500 collectors in the world. 


ARNOLD PALMER 

- winning his 4th Masters Tournament 
Painted by Bemie Fuchs 

Each print is hand-signed by Arnold Palmer 


.State. 


sn nj | 




Life Insurance 
as a career? 


Jose (Joe) Portela, C.L.U., is a Great Southern Gen- 
eral Agent in Miami, Florida. He grew up in Cuba, 
attended the University of Havana and came to the 
U. S. in 1964. 


Joe is a happy young man. He’s found a career doing 
the kind of work he’s proud of. He's accomplishing 
goals set for himself and his clients. He's doing the 
things he enjoys and still has time for his hobbies. 


Joe wanted a career that was out of the 
routine, and a challenge. He's realizing 
his ambitions as an independent busi- 
nessman. He uses his imagination and 
knowledge to help his clients solve the 
problems of retirement, education and 
security with freedom from financial 
worry. 


As a Great Southern General Agent, 
he's a well-trained and thoroughly 
competent insurance man. He is also 
successful. Why not call your Great 
Southern Agent? We think you'll like 
him. 


Perhaps you'd like a career like Joe's? Why 
not ask him about it or write Bill Williams, 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


HOME OFFICE / HOUSTON. TEXAS 
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tance of Ruthophiles to accept a black 
man as the new home-run king. 

Sadaharu Oh is the reincarnation of 
Mel Ott with high cheekbones. He cocks 
his front leg in an exaggerated lift as the 
pitcher releases the ball. He is not big 
(5' 10", 174 pounds) but is powerful, and 
he has a magnificently fluid home-run 
stroke. He won the toss and was first up. 
The format had been agreed upon: each 
man would hit 20 fair balls, alternating 
in five-swing segments. 

Oh drove three of his first five balls 
high and far into the seats in right, and 
some 50,000 fans cheered, and some 
50,000 cameras clicked. 

Now it was Henry's turn. The stadi- 
um grew respectfully quiet. Aaron drove 
Pignatano’s first serve deep into the left 
bleachers. “Ho, ho,” ho-hoed Tom Sea- 
ver, delighted. The fans ooooohed re- 
spectfully. Next came a single, then a sec- 
ond homer, a line drive, another single, 
a pop-up. At the end of the first, Sada- 
haru Oh led 3-2. 

Now there was doubt among the Mets, 
and among the Met wives, seated in a 
chauvinistic bloc behind the dugout. 
Could Henry lose? After all, he was out 
of shape. It had been a month since his 
season ended. Oh had been playing right 
along. He was keyed. He had timing. 
Timing is everything in hitting. 

In the second round, Oh blasted three 
more homers, one of them booming off 
the back wall, 30 rows beyond the fence. 
It was 6-2 as Henry came up for his sec- 
ond five swings. Five drives later it was 
6-6. With a championship burst, Aaron 
had boomed four homers and just missed 
a fifth, a drive that bounced on one hop 
against the fence. 

The tide swung to Aaron in the third. 
Oh, feeling the pressure, hit only one hom- 
er, on his first swing. Then the bat grew 
heavy in his hands and he topped four 
straight pitches. There was a rumbling 
of discontent in the stands. 

“The gamblers are getting nervous up 
there,” said Jack Aker to Tom Seaver. 
"A lot of yen are riding on this.” 

Aaron tied it 7-7 with his second swing, 
moved ahead 8-7 with a cheapie that tan- 
talizingly dropped into the first row, then 
boomed one halfway up the bleachers to 
take command, 9-7, with five shots left 
to each man. 

Then came the inevitable controversy. 
Oh's first swing in the final segment sent 
a liner into the first row, making it 9-8. 
His next was a towering fly down the right 

continued 
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Smokers of the best-selling 
regular size cigarette: 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


LUCKY 100 s 

Full 100 mm. long and only 10 mg. tar 
For king size ask for Lucky Ten 


LUCKY 100’s "tar" 10 mg. nicotine. 0.9 mg.* 

Best-selling regular size "tar" 23 mg. nicotine, 1.5 mg.f 

Of all brands, lowest "tar" 1 mg. nicotine, 0.1 mg.f 

•fAv, Per Cigarette, FTC Report March 74 


’LUCKY 100's, 10 mg. 'tar', 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 
LUCKY TEN. 9 mg. 'tar'. 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report March 74. 


Score 5 for 

The 

System. 

GIVI'S Maximum Mileage Svsten 
continues to produce- 

this time in dollars. 


Good news for you 

about savin g s in overall operatin g costs 
ranging from $500 to $1000 on Chevrolet Impala. 
Pontiac CatalinaOldsmobile Delta 88. 
Buick LeSabre an d Cadillac DeVi llefor’75. 



Chevrolet Impala 


Oldsmobile Della 86 


Pontiac Catalina 




Once again, the 
new GM Maxi- 
mum Mileage System has 
lived up to our expectations. 
And as a result, you can 
realize substantial savings 
in overall operating costs on 
each of these cars as 
compared to last year’s 
models. These impressive 
savings range from over 
$500 on the ’75 Impala to 
more than $1 000 on the 
Delta 88 over 50,000 miles 
of driving . . . say about 
4 years’ worth. 

How? Through the 
money you would save on gas 
and scheduled maintenance 
costs. 

For example, let's com- 
pare the 1 975 Chevrolet 
Impala with its 1 974 counter- 
part. Based on EPA Urban 
Driving Tests, which empha- 
size stop-and-go city driving, 
the'75 Impala, using unleaded 
gasoline, shows about a 10% 
mileage improvement overthe 
74 model using leaded fuel. 


Our own proving ground 
tests, which include sub- 
urban-type driving conditions, 
confirm this 10% improve- 
ment. 

Over 50,000 miles, that 
amounts to 379 fewer gallons 
of gas. 

If you paid 560 per 
gallon, which allows a 10 per 
gallon increase for unleaded 
fuel as permitted by Federal 
Regulation, this would repre- 
sent a net savings of $1 67 
(these calculations could vary 
depending on the prices of 
leaded and unleaded fuel in 
your area). 

Now let's compare 
scheduled maintenancecosts. 

If you followed the 
owner's manual for recom- 
mended service, the 75 
Impala with the Maximum 
Mileage System could save 
you nearly $350 on parts, 
lubricants and labor over the 
74 model using leaded fuel. 

Since The System fea- 
tures GM's Catalytic Con- 
verter, High Energy Ignition, 


Fast Warm-up Carburetion 
and GM Specification Steel- 
belted Radial Tires, the 
predominant savings occur in 
fewer scheduled changes 
for spark plugs, oil, oil filters, 
and lubrications. 

And with our Maximum 
Mileage System, there are no 
points or ignition condenser 
to replace. 

Of course, parts and 
labor costs will vary through- 
out the country, but we've 
used current list prices and 
figured labor at $11 per hour. 

AIJ together, then, when 
you add it all up, it amounts to 
an impressive savings of over 
$500 on the Impala and even 
more on these other cars. 

Which is another reason 
why we say that The System 
is the most advanced engi- 
neering and technology we 
can offer on 1 975 General 
Motors cars. 

We want you to 
drive what you like 
and like what you drive. 
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Rare 

Pleasure. 

We found 
a way to 
bottle it. 


To end the day 

or to start the evening. 

To share with friends 

at a party or 

with a friend, alone. 

The joy of Scotland. 
Distilled and brought to 
perfection in every bottle 
of J & B Rare Scotch. 


n 

RARE 

SCOTCH 


JUSTERIN1& BROOKS 
Founded 1749 


line. It came down, quite clearly, some 
five, six feet foul. 

“Fair ball,” said the motion of the Jap- 
anese umpire in the right corner. 

“Foul ball,” motioned Chris Pelekou- 
das, the National League ump working 
the plate. A tentative run was flashed on 
the electric scoreboard in center. 

“Mr. Oh,” said Pelekoudas respectful- 
ly, “that ball was foul.” 

“Yes, it was foul,” said Sadaharu Oh, 
who speaks some English and is fluent 
in class. Whereupon Pelekoudas, waving 
both hands vehemently overhead, sig- 
naled foul ball. The scoreboard reverted 
to 9-8, and the action resumed. 

Oh was to hit one more homer in his 
remaining tries, bringing up Aaron with 
the score 9-9 and five shots at getting one 
home run to win. 

“Let’s go, Hank,” screeched the Mets’ 
female auxiliary. “I never thought I’d 
hear my wife pulling for Henry,” said Jer- 
ry Koosman. Aaron drove one deep to 
left, just short of the fence. The next was 
a ground-out to short. Then came a beau- 
ty, a mighty drive, far enough, obvious- 
ly, but close to the line. 

“Stay fair,” said a Met. It did, and 
Aaron turned, smiling, satisfied, and 
walked away. The fans applauded re- 
spectfully. Reluctantly. Damyankees. 
Don’t they ever lose? 

In the clubhouse Henry Aaron looked 
ahead. “It should be settled soon,” he 
said. “My attorney is talking with the 
Brewers today, I think. I hear that the 
Braves have asked for Dave May for me 
and are getting him. 

“Like I told you, I made my statement 
about retiring because I was thinking I'd 
be with the Braves for the rest of my life.” 

He shrugged. “I found out what I 
guess I should have known all along,” 
he said. “There’s no sentiment. It’s all 
business. You better believe it.” 

Within hours the Brewer deal was 
closed — Aaron for May and a minor-lea- 
guer to be named later. Obviously the 
Braves had made Aaron a front-office 
proposition far short of his expectations. 
Now, it is believed, he will become gen- 
eral manager of the Brewers, or the 
equivalent, after he plays for them one 
year. He is purchasing the job from Own- 
er Bud Selig with one more season of 
sweat and aching 41 -year-old muscle. 

Aaron went back to the Hotel Okura 
and rested. He looked at his newest tro- 
phy, and something caught his eye. His 
name was misspelled. Arron, it said, ind 
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Introducing the radio 
that plays music and 


and life and death. 




'* ' 

BUSINESS Fll 

RE RADIO HIGHWAY ‘-police 

PAGING MAINTENANCE 

1 PRODUCTS 

TRUCKS POWER 


FIRE MARINE 

| BUREAU 

ponce POLICE POLICE TRAINS 


TELEPHONE SPECIAL 


TRUCKS 
UHF BAND (4H 


The Tech 1100. Switch it 
on and you’re in the back 
seat of a prowl car racing 
through city streets. At 
the elbow of a fire chief 
responding to a three- 
alarm blaze. Aboard a 
Coast Guard cutter 
knifing through fogbound 
waters to a ship in 
distress. 

The Tech 1100. It's a 
whole new breed of radio 
from Panasonic. With UHF 
and High and Low VHF 
Public Service Bands for all the real-life drama of Pub- 
lic Service Broadcasts* Everything from taxi calls to 
your local forest ranger. 

And the Tech 1100 doesn't forget AM and FM. It brings 
them to you with sharpness and brilliance through 
its 5" dynamic speaker. 

Sophisticated Tech Series circuitry. AFC for drift- 

The Tech 1100 (Model RF-1170) 

Two-year warranty on parts and labor. Subject to terms and 
conditions on ihe warranty card packed with the product. 

‘Public Service Broadcasts vary by area. Check with local authorities. 


SPECIAL EMERGENCY 
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REPORTERS 
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IS POWER L FIRE 
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free FM. Separate bass 
and treble controls. Gyro 
AM antenna. Telescoping 
FM/VHF antenna. And 
whip UHF antenna. 

But theTech 1100 has a 
lot more that separates it 
from ordinary portable 
radios. Squelch control 
for static-free Public 
Service Band listening. A 
VU/battery/tuning meter. 
A 120-minute automatic 
on/off timer. AC cord 
as well as Panasonic 
Hi-Top batteries so you can play it anywhere. A 
rugged, military-style 
detachable shoulder strap so 
you can take it anywhere. 

TheTech 1100 . It’s the nicest 
way we know to know more 
than the 6 o'clock news. 


r-rr 


Tedh 


scries 
Panasonic 

just slightly ahead of our time. 





MAW AVAAYAAAY HAS 




TftltA ttfi 

Once , like gout, it afflicted only the 
rich, but today tennis fever is 
epidemic. And it will sneak up on 
you, too, if you don't watch out 

Twenty-one million Americans, drawn like fruit flies to a 
vast ripening, now play tennis at one level of incompetence 
JOJ^N UNDERWOOD or anot ^ er - This national mania is not without value. Golf 
J courses are no longer as crowded, for one thing, and there 

aren’t as many drunks driving home after a match. Unlike 
golf, tennis has no par to alert man to his inferiority. He 
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etiquette are being trampled on daily as 
public courts bubble over with beginners 
and gaudy new tennis clubs with sauna 
baths and inflationary fees spring up like 
snapdragons. But this is not so objec- 
tionable when you consider that par- 
ticipation is the middle name of the game, 
and that otherwise unemployed divor- 
cees and retired Army officers are now 
able to pad their savings accounts by 
becoming “pros” to the eager masses. 
At slightly cut rate, they teach the ru- 
diments of the game to housewives, 
career girls and chubby account exec- 
utives no longer embarrassed by their 
impenetrable awkwardness. 

Awkward tennis players are, in fact, 
the rule. In Atlanta, a 56-year-old for- 
mer baseball player who took up tennis 
five years ago gets $14 an hour teaching 
recruits how to hit with a baseball grip. 
A pragmatist, he does not waste time 
having them change from forehand to 
backhand. One facet of the tennis boom 
is that it has the power to cloud men’s 
minds so they cannot see. 

Believers now credit the game with 
benefits that run the gamut from shaping 
up the out-of-shape to resolving family 
and community slumps; getting wives 
out of the backgammon ruck and chil- 
dren off Gilligan’s Island; being the bane 
of lethargy and the great social tonic of 
suburbia. In one Connecticut town a nu- 
clear executive named McCormack and 
a former member of the French Under- 
ground named Martin, now an inventor- 


entrepreneur, have given up golf and soc- 
cer, respectively, to converge on tennis. 
They rearrange their international flight 
plans in order to make Monday, Wednes- 
day and Sunday doubles matches. 

Politicians and movie stars struck by 
the game regularly allow themselves to 
be shown up in celebrity tournaments on 
television. Bill Cosby’s advance from a 
rank to a competent amateur player has 
been followed almost weekly by millions 
watching such events. Most of the stars, 
however, still play like Glen Campbell, 
and do not seem to mind. 

Out of this phenomenon of American 
awareness some justice has also been 
served. For example, the Coral Oaks 
Tennis Club, where I sometimes play in 
Miami, is owned and run by a lemony 
little one-time park pro named Leo Full- 
wood, whose specialty is the teaching of 
spin. Leo labored on the public and pri- 
vate courts of Dade County for 28 years, 
suffering the erratic backhands of his pu- 
pils and ennui from the Florida sun that 
turned his skin to cork. He then scraped 
together $1,000 and began to build — a 
bucket of clay at a time — his dream club. 

That was five years ago. Recently, Leo 
turned down $700,000 for Coral Oaks. 
He says he will not consider selling until 
the offers begin at a million. Leo vaca- 
tions in Australia and seldom has time 
to teach anymore. 

Growing five times faste: than golf, 
tennis is, indisputably, the passion sport 
of the '70s. According to a Harris sur- 


vey, it is now preferred over golf as both 
a sport to play and to watch. Televised 
tournaments have multiplied from three 
a year to three a month. A hundred thou- 
sand adults spend at least a week of their 
vacation time at one of the nation’s 200 
tennis camps, where their game gets bul- 
lied up to size by a name pro (Laver, 
King, et a/.) at up to $500 per week. This 
summer the U.S. Post Office released as a 
collector’s item a 10-cent envelope em- 
bossed with a racket and ball to com- 
memorate tennis’ centennial year. 

As booms go, the bowling miniboom 
of the 1950s and the golf boom that is 
just now peaking out produced none of 
the sustained family-wide enthusiasm 
tennis has. The tide seems irreversible — 
it could, by one marketeer’s estimate, 
be 10 years before manufacturers catch 
up with the demand for rackets and balls, 
the bare essentials. No pea-shot criticism 
will turn this around, and should not. 
Those who question the game’s obvious 
good health would see a walk on the 
beach as an invitation to feed the 
sand fleas, and should be dismissed as 
lunatics. 

At the risk of adding balance to this 
report, however, a few bites should be 
acknowledged. The costs, for one, might 
strike a discerning beachcomber as al- 
ready out to sea. Tennis’ proletarian ap- 
peal as a low-budget game, which accom- 
panied its successful break from country- 
club snobbism, is jeopardized now by 
soaring court-time prices and lesson fees. 
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It is conceivable today that a man or 
woman could spend thousands of dollars 
to taste the wine of that first crisp serve. 
(Gardnar Mulloy asks S50 an hour at the 
Fontainebleau on Miami Beach, clearly 
on the assumption that anyone who 
wants a lesson that bad deserves it.) 

Moreover, when he slips into his $26 
Head double-knit shorts and $28 Adidas 
shoes, and she into her $75 Ginori bal- 
lerina knit with matching sweater (lace, 
panties optional), and they pack their $50 
Gucci tennis bag to go swat a few fuch- 
sia-colored $4-a-can Penn tennis balls 
with their $145 Chemold graphite rack- 
ets, the tennis couple will have made a 
staggering contribution to style as well 
as commerce. Style, alas, is one of the 
larger amplifiers of the boom. 

Other worms in this particular apple 
do not stand out so boldly. For the work- 
aday tennis professional there are some 
subtle financial traps. It is one thing to be 
an enthusiastic capitalist — a pro in Phoe- 
nix named Martinez recently changed his 
name to Martennis when he realized how 
sweet it was to be alive and teaching the 
game in 1974 — but quite another to sell 
the matching headbands, heat balms and 
ball hoppers the trade journals exhort 
him to. The stockpiles in pro shops grow 
to the ceilings, resulting in more than a 
few pros waking up with a $50,000 in- 
ventory and a S5,000 clientele. One West- 
ern sportswear salesman estimates there 
are 25,000 tennis dresses for every wom- 
an player in his area. 

More alarming is the exploitation of 
the group lesson, a heretofore honest at- 
tempt by teaching pros to provide the 
fundamentals to beginners and children 
at a reasonable cost. In some large met- 
ropolitan areas the group lesson is fast 
becoming a group hustle. A pro who may 
or may not have been the fifth man on 
his high school team signs up 100 kids, 
promising a mass transfusion of tech- 
nique. For $10 a series, the pupil gets to 
hit maybe five balls, a weekly lesson. He 
learns what you would expect him to 
learn hitting five balls a week. This is also 
known as “baby-sitting” by some pros. 

Meanwhile, those who have already 
wearied of the crowded cockpits at pub- 
lic parks and clubs and have the money 
to do it, can, in a walk through the Yel- 
low Pages, find any number of paving 
contractors willing to charge $20,000 and 
up to lay down a Har-Tru backyard court 
complete with windscreens and lights. An 

continued 
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estimated 100,000 of these private oases 
now grace the suburbs from Simsbury, 
Conn, to Santa Barbara, Calif. There 
are, however, no guarantees of playing 
time. Owners sometimes have to beat 
off the neighbors’ kids at 7 a.m. to get 
on. I know of one man who had his net 
slashed for discriminating against some 
teen-age strangers who tried to comman- 
deer his court for a quick game or two. 
Furthermore, when a court owner turns 
on the lights for a night match, the neigh- 
bors are liable to turn up with the cops. 
One successful injunction that blacked 
out a court in Colorado argued that it 
looked like a used car lot. 

To be sure, these are growing pains and 
not necessarily chronic, but to a tennis 
purist anything resembling permanent 
damage is suspect, and easily the most 
terrifying aspect of the tennis boom to 
him arc the blows to the game's proto- 
col — the creeping anarchy on the courts. 
World Team Tennis, which not only al- 
lows boorish behavior but advertises it 
in an effort to reproduce Ebbets Field, 
receives some of the blame for this, but 
is innocent. The WTT is merely trying 
to cover up basic flaws in its format. The 
WTT is not in the least responsible for 
the colorful behavior of the new breed 
of implacable rule-breakers and bad 
sports who can be found every day on 
private and public courts, dressed in cut- 
off jeans and striped beach shirts, and 
conventional whites as well, and making 
good progress toward converting tennis 
into a blood sport. Interestingly enough, 
much of this behavior is not manmade. 

I have a neighbor, an otherwise ration- 
al mother of two, who annually submits 
to the lobotomy of being on the Wom- 
en’s B Team at a nearby yacht and ten- 
nis club. Her bottom lip trembles as she 
tells of her regular encounters with the 
backbiters, undercutters, character as- 
sassins and cheats who make up the var- 
ious squads at her club. Last season two 
of these ladies had a fistfight on the court 
over a line call. The club pro, a man of 
immense tact and cold feet, will not touch 
the women’s affairs with a 10-foot pole. 

When the B Team reassembled this 
year, my neighbor, who had been hav- 
ing trouble with her back, was phoned 
by the team captain — a longtime friend 
whom she had introduced to the game 
and used to hit balls to by the hour — 
and told she had been put on injury waiv- 
ers. “You can’t be on the team,” my 


neighbor was told. She said that after the 
initial shock she was more relieved than 
heartbroken. She vowed to spend more 
time with her bromeliads. 

In the interest of putting these various 
parts of the tennis boom into a work- 
able perspective, to tie them together for 
scrutiny and understanding, as one might 
reconstruct a colossus from the cut pieces 
in a meat case, an editor in New York 
who shares my infatuation for the game 
suggested we isolate on one particularly 
smitten area, go and give it the cool, ap- 
praising eye of the historian. A “tennis 
town,” he said, where the game had bur- 
geoned. “Take your racket,” he said. 

Denver, says Cliff Buchholz, the tennis 
pro and club developer, was ripe for a 
tennis jag because “it is a young, active, 
moneyed population that enjoys its lei- 
sure time.” There are almost as many 
tennis programs in Denver as there are 
tennis courts. Under a variety of banners, 
citizens stage clinics, hold tournaments 
for all ages, take the game to the under- 
privileged and occupy every court in 
town almost around the clock. 

There are 112 public courts in Den- 
ver, twice what there were five years 
ago and about half what is now need- 
ed. At City Park, Berkeley Park, Con- 
gress Park and Washington Park, the 
supply was routed by the demand. Tem- 
pers flared collective ly. Management 
Consultant Leo Hagele, himself a shut- 
out at one time or another, formed a 
“Tennis Action Group,” called * ‘TAG,’ ’ 
to act as a cattle prod for improvements 
and for a tennis center of 50 courts or 
more, where fees could be charged and 
time limits imposed. 

The center is still not in prospect, but 
under the duress existing courts were im- 
proved and Raoul Tayon, the city’s rec- 
reation supervisor, was given a “health- 
ier budget” that included plans to sprin- 
kle 21 more courts throughout the city. 
“Our attitude," said Tayon, “is that 
there’s never enough. We can’t build 
them fast enough.” 

Don Carleton, area representative for 
Wilson Sporting Goods and president of 
the Colorado Youth Tennis Foundation, 
was no more optimistic. “Too many peo- 
ple are learning how to play,” said Carle- 
ton, “then going out and discovering the 
courts are already taken. Often they are 
occupied by people taking lessons who 
won’t find a place to play when they've 


learned. We have overpromoted the 
sport. It has gotten away from us.” 

“How long you been waiting?” 

“Almost an hour.” 

“An hour? Well, hell, that ain’t bad. 
Hang in there. We waited almost two 
hours last night for a court. You play 
here often?” 

“My first time. I don’t think I’ve got 
it figured out yet. I mean, I don’t know 
when my turn comes up. There doesn’t 
seem to be a pattern.” 

“Naw, you’re on your own here. You 
have to wait it out or you challenge.” 

The visitor’s interrogator is a hairy 
young man in his early 20s. He is wear- 
ing glasses and a black-and-gold sweat 
shirt designated as property stolen 
FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

athletic department, and he is lean- 
ing against the fence with his racket be- 
tween his knees. 

“I could tell you hadn’t played here,” 
he says, gesturing. "Your whites. Most 
of us don’t wear them. As you can see, 
formal tennis this ain’t.” 

The visitor has been waiting since the 
lights came on at the City Park courts, 
blanching out the elm trees behind and 
giving the busy scene a filtered, gossam- 
ery quality. From his vantage point on a 
bench beside the walkway dividing the 
two rows of courts, four on each side, 
the visitor can watch the action all 
around through the chain link fencing. 
There are no windscreens to conceal play. 
He can also see a horseshoe game in pro- 
gress way on the other side but the sound s 
of the shoes hitting home are muffled by 
the noise on the courts. Behind each 
court there is at least one waiting party. 

"How do you mean, ‘challenge’?” he 
asks. 

"The challenge system. You know, 
challenge another team that’s just won, 
if you're next in line. Or if two guys are 
playing singles and you think you can 
play at their level, you can challenge them 
to doubles. Doubles take precedence. But 
you gotta pick on somebody in your class 
or it’s bad form.” 

The interrogator has settled on the 
bench. “Where you play?” he says. 

“Back East. Usually on clay.” 

“Boy, 1 never even seen a clay court. 
I’d love to play on one some day. But, 
hey, these are good. They’ve been resur- 
faced this year. Not too fast, not too slow. 
Plexicoat, or Plexipave, something. The 

continued 
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best public courts in Denver. You see 
good tennis here, too. Some of these guys 
are terrific.” 

A cry from two courts down on the 
other side of the walk diverts the inter- 
rogator’s attention. 

“That’s my partner,” he says, jump- 
ing up. “We’re on. Hey, listen. Good 
luck.” 

“Yeah, you, too.” 

The visitor settles back on the bench 
in time to see a boy of about 12, shirt- 
less, wearing basketball shoes without 
socks or laces, chase a ball across three 
courts, directly through the line of play. 
Their games suspended, the court occu- 
pants follow the boy’s progress without 
comment. A man with a goatee waiting 
at the fence beside an Adidas bag that 
has a built-in racket holder shakes his 
head and sucks his teeth audibly. Like 
the visitor, he is in tennis whites. 

A young couple moves down from the 
other side of the goateed man to where 
the visitor is sitting. They have been mov- 
ing from court to court like honeybees 
searching for the likeliest spot. The 
young man takes a reconnoitering posi- 
tion against the fence, his fingers and 
nose poking through, and the girl sits 
down on the bench. 

The young man turns to inspect the 
visitor. He apparently had not noticed 
him before and the discovery does not 
seem to please him. 

“You waiting for this court, mister?” 

“No, not really. I've about given up.” 

He smiles and comes over. 

"You shouldn’t get discouraged,” he 
says. "You may have to scout around a 
little, but one’ll open up. I’ve gotten so I 
know instinctively where and who to 
psych.” 

“To psych?” 

“Who to go up to and say, ‘How long 
you been playing?’ Or, ‘You about 
done?’ ” 

"What if they keep playing?” 

"Then it’s not a good psych.” 

“How come they don’t have a starter, 
with a list and all?” 

"City can’t afford it, I guess. The same 
reason they don't put screens up.” 

“What if you want a lesson or some- 
thing? I've been thinking I might need a 
couple.” 

“The parks have clinics. Mob scenes. 
You have to sign up early and wait for a 
series to start. My wife forgets to call and 
gets shot down every time. Or you go to 


a club pro. Or — see that guy over there?” 
He is pointing to a corner court where 
three black men and a white, all wearing 
conventional tennis gear, are engaged in 
an intense doubles match. It is the best 
tennis being played at City Park. The 
man singled out is in his 30s and has the 
most enviable strokes of the four. 

“They call him Chauncy. I understand 
he gives lessons. Five bucks an hour. I 
don’t know his last name, but there are 
two or three who hang around here who 
give lessons. Chauncy’s supposed to be 
the best.” 

“He’s a pro?” 

“Not really. I’m not sure what he does, 
except that he plays a lot of tennis. When- 
ever I’ve been here he's been here.” 

“Oh, damn!” 

The young man’s delicate-looking wife 
has entered the conversation. 

“Whatsamatter?" 

“While we’re sitting here yakking we 
missed that end court. Those kids just 
came right up and took it. Oh, damn!” 

“Don’t sweat it,” says the young man. 
“I’m putting the psych on these two in 
front of us. We’ll challenge the couple 
on the far side. Watch the way the big 
guy’s serving. See that? Lotta spin. Like 
Laver. You gotta get your racket back 
in a hurry. . . .” 

When the visitor left City Park just be- 
fore 10 p.m., having not so much as un- 
sheathed his racket, all the courts were 
still occupied. The young married cou- 
ple were holding their own against the 
ersatz Laver and his wife. Laver was hav- 
ing trouble getting his spin in, double- 
faulting even in the face of the delicate 
girl, who seemed to be getting her racket 
back in fine threatening style. The goa- 
teed man had found a singles game on 
the next court and his match drew a small 
audience behind both fences. 

Chauncy, meanwhile, had finished his 
match and was conducting what ap- 
peared to be a seminar on the backhand 
for two of those he had played with. The 
visitor toyed with the idea of asking him 
for some lessons but thought better of 
it and treated himself instead to a pizza 
and a beer for less than $5. 

Five years ago the U.S. Lawn Tennis 
Association accepted open tennis and up- 
dated its amateur code to allow some 
playing amateurs to teach the game for a 
living. Club pros proliferated like socks 
in a drawer and now are too numerous to 


count. In Denver, most of those who 
teach also play in tournaments. Jim Lan- 
din, the pro at the Jewish Community 
Center Tennis Club, has, at 39, won the 
Men’s 35 National Indoors champion- 
ships in 1971 and 1974 and is the only 
adult player in Denver to be nationally 
ranked in singles. Those distinctions did 
not keep him from getting fired from a 
good job at the Pinehurst Country Club 
when, after four years, Landin said he 
“lost communication. 

“The pro no longer has the club own- 
er by the throat," says Landin. “If he 
doesn't communicate, there are plenty of 
guys who will.” It is. he says, a bewil- 
dering time. Bringing the masses to ten- 
nis not only disrupted its form and dulled 
its fine points but gave club pros a de- 
licious opportunity to work themselves 
to death and out of jobs. 

“We get money-hungry,” says Landin. 
“We play a tournament, and the next day 
when it’s 100° on the court we go out 
and give 21 lessons. And when we’ve 
worn ourselves out wc bite the head off 
the first guy who asks a civil question. 
Tennis is growing so fast it’s wobbling. 
It’s our job to give it stability, to remem- 
ber that we’re here to serve people.” 

One who remembers and has resisted 
the sirenic urge to cash in is Richard Hill- 
way, the state’s third-ranked amateur 
and coach of the state champion Cherry 
Creek High team, a winner of 53 straight 
matches. At Cherry Creek more boys 
turn out for Hillway's tennis team (66) 
than for football. In the summer Hillway, 
31, runs the tennis program at the Vil- 
lage club, to supplement his income. But 
he turned down the prestigious Denver 
Country Club job and gave up the po- 
sition at the Araphoe Tennis Club, where 
he would have made a lot more than 
his schoolteacher’s salary. 

As a club pro in boomsville, Hillway 
found if he wanted to spend extra time 
with a pupil, he no longer had it to spend. 
“Not every kid wants to go to Wimble- 
don,” he said, “some just want to play. 
I’m not going to say, ‘Listen, you gotta 
be No. I .’ But if a kid wants a few more 
hits, I want the time to hit with him. 

“I don’t want to be a tennis pro, as 
such. You ever seen a guy who’s been a 
club pro 20 years? Twelve months a year? 
He’s like a robot. He can’t talk about 
anything else. He can’t do anything else. 
That’s not for me. I’m a schoolteacher. 

I like my weekends off.” 

continued 
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Irwin J. Hoffman, slightly stoop- 
shouldered, dark fried-out hair, in a pas- 
tel yellow tennis outfit and steel-rimmed 
glasses, is fluttering around from court 
to court, trailing along the edges of the 
tennis wake like a large yellow gull. He 
has been the tennis pro at the Green Ga- 
bles Country Club since 1957, when there 
were only two cement courts and his was 
a part-time job. Now there are six, with 
Lakold surfaces, and they are taken by 
proper-looking players properly dressed. 
Many of them exhibit the good clean 
strokes Hoffman taught them. He has, 
for some time, been called the best teach- 
ing pro in Denver. 

"When I started here, I had 15 pupils,” 
says Hoffman. "I was some place for 
them to be two hours a day. For the en- 
tire summer I made S237.” H is smile after 
each sentence is like punctuation. 
Against his deep brown face his teeth 
stand out like popcorn. He is giving his 
visitor a history lesson as they walk. 

"Some of them were not too eager. I 
had to borrow a motorboat to go cap- 
ture them off their sailboats. * Your moth- 
er paid me to give you tennis lessons and 
by God you’re going to practice,’ I said.” 

The pro who had the Green Gables job 
before Irwin "just handed it over” be- 
cause there was no money in it. In Den- 
ver there were two worthwhile tennis 
jobs: at the Denver Country Club and 
the Denver Tennis Club. Irwin estimates 
there are now at least 15 or 20. His for- 
mer pupils have 80% of them — the Lake- 
wood Country Club, Rolling Hills, etc. — 
set up by Hoffman for a percentage of 
the action. He has kept the concession 
(as head pro and manager) at the Heath- 
erRidge indoor club for himself. 

Like Rich HU) way, Irwin Hoffman is 
a high school teacher, with a Ph.D. in 
mathematics education. He teaches com- 
puter math at George Washington High, 
one of the first courses of its kind in the 
country. He has written seven mono- 
graphs on the subject. Irwin once tried 
to put a tennis draw into a computer, but 
the computer clammed up. 

To be the most successful tennis 
pro in Denver, Irwin Hoffman followed 
what he relates to be a logical ascen- 
sion. "When the golf courses got crowd- 
ed, and President Kennedy put every- 
body on a health kick, tennis was right 
there. The advent of the indoor courts 
made it possible for a pro to make a 
living year-round. In the last two years, 


a guy who hustled could do very well.” 

How well? 

"I’ve had to learn. I’ve learned, for ex- 
ample, that the pro shop is a bad invest- 
ment if mishandled. Two hundred peo- 
ple can’t support one. I used to work 12 
to 1 3 hours a day. I kept my own books 
because I didn't know any better. Do you 
realize how many years I broke the law 
because I didn't know about workmen’s 
compensation? 

"My wife couldn’t take it. She made 
me stop every night at 9 so we could talk. 
We talked until she went to bed at 11. 
Then I went back to work. Seven days a 
week. May to October. I wound up with 
a very expensive divorce.” 

Hoffman now is part of a syndicate 
that owns apartment houses and filling 
stations, and some raw land. He has a 
new wife and a SI 10,000 home, with a 
tennis court. "And I have my own book- 
keeper. The sign of a successful tennis 
operation is having your own buyer and 
own bookkeeper. All I do is sign the 
checks.” 

Irwin is on a court at Green Gables, 
teaching a gray-haired man in a golf cap 
the keyboard. One of Irwin’s polite 
young players, a boy of 13 or 14, pats 
balls into the line of the man’s Hailing 
racket. The man is stiff-armed and 
straight-legged, as if he had been left out 
in the rain and had rusted. 

"Relax, Jack,” Irwin advises. "Relax. 
Get your racket back! Follow through!” 

Jack stiff-arms one past the base line; 
another reaches the net on the third 
bounce. From his shoulder to the tip of 
his racket Jack is one long ax handle. 

"Don't be tense, Jack. Calm down. 
Calm down!” Irwin stalks around his pu- 
pjj JjJce a b oxer looking for an opening. 
Within the vortex of his instruction the 
pupil concentrates, his eyes wide and his 
lips pursed. "Snug that elbow in, Jack. 
And don’t be tense.” 

With a massive effort Jack loosens and 
hits an acceptable forehand into the 
backcourt. Plop. Then another. Plop. 

"Ahhh,” coos Irwin. "Isn’t that beau- 
tiful, Jack?” 

Jack nods happily. 

"He’s 56 years old and just taking up 
the game,” says Irwin when the lesson is 
over. He is fluttering back to the pro 
shop. 

"A refugee from golf. I used to never 
get one. The first 10 years 1 didn’t have a 
single adult, except the club’s tennis 


chairman. Now it’s geriatric tennis, a 
whole new ball of wax. I have a woman 
64 years old. She was shocked she could 
run. Some you got to watch out for — 
the guy who’s 50 and thinks he’s 25 and 
wants to hit aces. A pro has to know what 
he's doing. A lot of us don’t. 

"We have pros who can teach and pros 
who say they can teach. We need stan- 
dardizing, like the PGA with its golf pros. 
Some clubs still hire social directors. A 
guy says, ‘I’m a pro,’ and if he’s got a 
tan and can meet people he’s in." 

At the door of his pro shop Irwin is 
stopped by a woman who has drawn her 
daughter in the club tournament. She 
says it is a delicate situation, and what is 
Irwin going to do about it? Irwin says he 
is going to wish her good luck. 

“Yesterday,” says Irwin afterward, “I 
had a woman who complained that her 
son had to play the No. 1 seed. She said, 
‘It’s not fair! It’s his first match!’ I said, 
’Somebody has to.’ She took up 40 min- 
utes of my lunch hour trying to get the 
draw changed.” 

Irwin says he plays now more than he 
used to because he has won out over a 
chronic tennis elbow. “I couldn’t lift a 
coffee cup. For eight years I taught left- 
handed.” Pain, he says, transformed him 
into an expert on tennis elbows. Four or- 
thopedic surgeons in Denver shoot their 
problem cases with cortisone and ship 
them to Irwin to cure. He treats their 
strokes. 

"Tension is the worst,” says Irwin. He 
is heading for the clubhouse and a 
luncheon. "When I give a lesson, the 
first thing I look at is the grip. If you hit 
a ball and your arm feels it, it’s wrong. If 
a racket resonates into your arm you can 
damage the elbow, the shoulder. Wood- 
en rackets are best because they dampen 
the shock waves. I sell metal rackets in 
my shop, but reluctantly. 

"Hey, Carol!” 

A pretty dark-haired woman in shorts, 
dragging a small boy by the hand, inter- 
sects Irwin's progress in the clubhouse 
foyer. Irwin kisses her cheek. "One of 
my originals," he says expansively. "Oh, 
how lovely she turned out. Carol, tell this 
man how it was when we started.” 

‘ ‘ He dragged us out of the pool to prac- 
tice,” says Carol, expertly fielding the 
request. "I’d say, ‘No, Irwin, it’s too 
hot.’ He wouldn’t listen. He had us hit- 
ting balls over the chaise longues by the 
pool.” 
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INTRODUCING 
A MORE EFFICIENT 
CORVETTE. 


That’s it on the right, 
the 1975 Corvette. 

It has something no 
Corvette has ever had 
before: The Chevrolet 
Efficiency System. 

Efficiency System? 

We’re talking about 
a series of significant 
engineering improvements 
working together for the 
very first time to help 
lower the cost of operating 
your Corvette while, at 
the same time, improving 
engine performance. No 
small accomplishment. 

System components 
include High Energy 
Ignition, catalytic 
converter, Early Fuel 
Evaporation, ourside air 
carburetion and steel- 
belted radial ply tires. 

High Energy 
Ignition. 

With High Energy 
Ignition, there are no 
breaker points, there is no 
ignition condenser. 

More important, the 
solid-state circuitry, plus a 
special High Energy 
Ignition coil, provides a 



hotter spark than 
conventional ignition 
systems do. Advantages: 
reliable firing and starting, 
especially in cold or wet 
weather, plus longer life 


for spark plugs. (Recom- 
mended replacement 
is now up to 22,500 miles.) 

Tune-ups, as we’ve 
known them, will be 
simpler and further apart. 

Catalytic converter. 

As you probably 
know, a catalytic converter 
is part of the exhaust 
system on every 
1975 Corvette. 

Essentially, it involves 
a core of porous pellets 
coated with platinum and 
palladium which helps 
complete the oxidation of 
carbon monoxides and 
hydrocarbons. 

Using unleaded gas, 
the 1975 Corvette should 
emit the cleanest exhaust 


of any Corvette ever. 

And with the 
converter on the job, the 
factory can now tune your 
Corvette more toward 
smooth, responsive, 
efficient performance. 

Incidentally, GM’s 
catalytic converter 
development program 
included 1,000 vehicles, 
going over 20,000,000 
miles. 


Early Fuel 
Evaporation. 

Early Fuel 

Evaporation is designed to 
reduce the possibility of 
chugging and stalling 
when you first start out. 

EFE uses exhaust 
gases in a more 
sophisticated way to warm 
the incoming fuel-air 
mixture so you can be on 
your way sooner, and 
more smoothly. 

With EFE, the 
automatic choke cuts out 
faster, which should help 
save you gas on short runs 
in cold weather. 

Outside air 
carburetion. 

Air trapped under 
the 

hood of a 
running 
automobile 
is hot 
stuff. 

Outside air is cooler 
and denser. 

We have found that, 
after warm-up, the use of 
a carburetor induction 
system that puts outside 
air in the fuel-air mix 
contributes to improved 
performance. 

Consequently, both 
Corvette engines employ 
outside air 
induction. 


The roll of radials. 

Corvette’s Efficiency 
System extends right to the 
road and 

those special Jh 

GR70-15 
steel-belted M 
radial ply B 
tires. 

Above ■ 
and beyond 1 
the handling 
and durability^^^^^ 
characteristics offered by 
steel-belted radials, they 
roll with less resistance. 

The result is a slight 
but real contribution to 
improved fuel economy. 

Extended service 
intervals. 

We mentioned earlier 
that you’ll have no points 
or ignition condenser to 
replace, and your spark 
plugs should now last up 
to 22,500 miles. 

The 1975 Corvette 
will also go longer between 
recommended oil changes, 
oil filter changes, chassis 
lubrications, transmission 
fluid changes. 

Example: We now 
recommend oil change 
and chassis lube every six 
months or 7,500 miles. 

Last year it was four 
months or 6,000 miles. 

Free catalog. 

The 1975 Corvette 
is described in detail in the 
1975 Corvette catalog 
which is available free at 
any Chevrolet dealership. 

We invite you to go in 
and pick one up, and if 
your dealer has a Corvette 
in stock— ask him 
for a test drive. 



Catalytic Converter 





King George I\ 
The Scotch the 
Scots can’t get at 
the price you pay. 



You'd pay more for superior 
quality King George IV Scotch 
in Edinburgh than you do in 
New York. And you’d pay dollars 
more for it in Buenos Aires, or 
Paris, or Mexico City or 
wherever in the world people 
appreciate and drink great 
premium Scotch. 

King George IV Scotch may 
possibly be the last value in the 
whole civilized world. It's the 
only premium Scotch that 
costs less here than there . 
Don’t ask why. Enjoy it. 
Now, while you can. 

It costs less here 
than in Scotland. 
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“Yes, and on the fairways of the golf 
course,” Irwin says cheerily. He loves to 
talk about it. “Wc used to string off the 
lines and chalk off the parking lot. When 
I had all of them out there playing, I’d 
go complain to the club. ‘Somebody’s go- 
ing to get killed!’ I was lobbying for more 
courts. They were furious. The more fuss 
we made the more enemies I made. I said, 
‘Gentlemen, I just can’t control these 
kids. They’re crazy for tennis.’ 

“I started a petition to get more courts 
and I was told I was undermining the 
club. I had to go to the membership to 
keep my job. Hey, Carol, is this your 
boy?” 

Irwin bends so that he is nose-level 
with the woman's son, who gives him a 
blank look. 

“He’s ready for you, Irwin.” 

“How old is he?” 

“Four and three-quarters.” 

“Bring him around and I’ll have him 
throw me a ball.” Irwin straightens. “It’s 
a test. If he can get it to me five or six 
times in a row he’s ready. Throwing is a 
related action. That’s one of the prob- 
lems I have with the ladies.” 

On this day, Irwin is presiding over a 
women’s luncheon on the club terrace 
overlooking the pool. As a special treat, 
the women will hear Pam Austin of the 
Denver Racquets, the WTT team, and 
some of Irwin’s juniors will model new 
fashions. He has S8 worth of decorated 
balls and a lace-lined racket cover for 
door prizes and the patio tables are dec- 
orated with red-and-white carnations 
protruding from empty Wilson ball 
cans. 

“Most of my problems are with wom- 
en,” says Irwin, glancing around. He has 
partially filled his plate with cold cuts and 
relish items from the buffet line, and be- 
tween disinterested bites parries a run of 
table-hoppers. 

"I love ’em but the women are tough 
as hell,” he says. “The thing is they’re 
new to competition. They never had to 
pass through the poor-sport stage. Men 
have usually outgrown it by the time 
they’re in high school. Most women play- 
ing tennis are now into that stage. Ex- 
cept they’re not 14, they're 40. 

“During a tournament I pay one of 
my assistants S5 an hour just to field the 
women’s gripes. I tell him, ‘Whatever 
you do, smile. In every circumstance, no 
matter how ridiculous, smile.’” Irwin 
demonstrates with a toothy grimace. 

continued 
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THE BEST WAY TO BUY 
COLOR TV IS TO 
COMPARE PERFORMANCE. 



We're not afraid to be compared 
with our competition. We think it's 
the smart way for you to decide 
which set to buy. 

So go into a store and compare. 
General Electric’s performance with 
RCA and Zenith. Thanks to five en- 
gineering advances in this year's 
models, we've got the brightest, 
sharpest picture in our history. 

In 1973, independent surveys of 
recent color TV buyers* showed that 
GE color required less service than 
any other U.S. brand. 

The best way to buy color TV is 
to compare performance. 

To help you compare, get GE’s 
booklet, "How to Buy Color TV in 
Plain English." For the store nearest 
you, where you can pick it up free, 
call this special toll-free number 
anytime . 800-243-6000. Dial as you 
normally dial long distance. (In Con- 
necticut, call 1-800-882-6500.) 

PERFORMANCE 

TELEVISION 


"People having purchased a color TV set 
within 90 days pnor to survey. Details 
available on request. 

TV Receiver Products Dept., Portsmouth, Va. 


GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 
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"1 have a machine at home that saves 
my life. The machine takes complaints 
on a tape, from 10 to 12 daily. They 
yell at me on that tape. They beat me 
to pieces. ‘My boy lost because you 
didn't teach him a backhand volley!' 
They hate my machine because it doesn't 
talk back. When they've calmed down, 
I call them.” 

The framework of tennis shifts and 
broadens to accommodate the newness, 
to admit strange new stimuli. A star- 
struck Denver mother is sending her 
daughter to Australia to polish her game, 
though the girl is not good enough to 
win at home. At the venerable Denver 
Tennis Club, a local judge arrives from 
his bench daily for a regular noon match, 
and in the winter a foursome whose ages 
begin in the 70s still comes every morn- 
ing: sometimes they must push the snow 
off in order to play. 

The Denver Tennis Club was founded 
in 1928, and has 12 courts, all outdoors. 
It is still strictly tennis, but is increas- 
ingly co-ed. Sherrie Pruitt, who used to 
beat Stan Smith when they were grow- 
ing up in California, was once the pro, 
and the manager is a 27-year-old prac- 
tical nurse with big brown eyes named 
Mary Spalding. Women are now on the 
various competition ladders, four in the 
coveted "A" group, challenging the 
best male players for spots up-ladder. 
Matches are arranged by phone. Miss 
Spalding, herself on the "A" lad- 
der, says the men don’t usually call the 
women. 

The women come to tennis desperate 
to learn. They take lesson after lesson, 
and often regress because they are afraid 
to play. In a scene repeated often, a 
woman in starchy new gear asked an 
athletic-looking young man at Washing- 
ton Park, ‘‘Do you give lessons?" “No," 
said the man. “Well," said the woman, 
“do you know anybody who does?" 

Judie Heppcnstall is sitting with her back 
to the Steinway piano in the house she 
has recently purchased on Holly Road. 
The Steinway would have been her liv- 
ing had she not, as a young divorcee 
with two small boys, discovered that 
more people want to pound a tennis 
ball than a piano. Beyond the Steinway 
and a picture window and past a row 
of pine trees, an earthmover is slicing 
into the gravel that will be the last layer 


of base for her private court. The house 
and court are in Englewood, a suburb 
of Denver. 

“I'm taking a chance buying this, 
building the court," she says. I know 
that. It scares me, but I’m not looking 
back. Most of the people out here arc 
loaded. I’m out here to make a living.” 

She is blonde and blue-eyed, in her 
30s, with a figure still shipshape. She had 
studied to be a concert pianist in New 
York, but marriage had brought her to 
Denver, where the piano-playing market 
was bad. “They think you play for fun 
out here," she says. 

In October of 1969 a man drove his 
car through a stop sign and put Judie 
Heppcnstall through her windshield. 
There were five operations on her neck. 
Vertebrae were fused. She cannot turn 
her head a normal range. 

"I was sitting around recovering, in 
my brace, looking for something to do," 
she says. “I’d never played tennis as a 
kid, but my husband had been a squash 
champion, so when we came here in 1 960 
we started it. I took lessons from Sher- 
rie Pruitt. In those days you could walk 
up to the Denver Tennis Club and ask, 
‘How much to join?' Now there's a three- 
year wait. 

“Anyway, we wound up at the Crest- 
more Swim and Tennis Club, and I won 
a few trophies that didn’t amount to 
much. Silver in the closet. At the time I 
had around 25 kids taking piano at $5 
an hour. Some of my friends started 
asking if I'd teach them tennis. I guess 
they were embarrassed to go to a real 
pro. I said, sure, if you like. It's the 
same principle as piano — the one-to-one 
relationship. 

"I went back to Sherrie to take les- 
sons on how to give lessons. I was going 
to go to a three-day clinic at Vale and I 
had read a couple books on tennis strat- 
egy. One by Billy Talbert, and I think 
one Tilden wrote. The Psychology of Ten- 
nis, something like that. It was a paper- 
back I found in my husband’s den." 

Judie is on the edge of her chair. Be- 
ing interviewed is a new experience and 
she is tentative. "So I started teaching, 
and what surprised me was that people 
were clamoring to learn. Last spring I 
turned down 10 whom I’d never even 
heard of. I was just out of the hospital 
and couldn't handle too much. I mean, 
total strangers. Oh, listen, excuse me — 
would you like some coffee? 


“My philosophy might be a little dif- 
ferent from the others, because I think 
people want to learn to play right now. 
A good pro will teach them strokes and 
tell them they'll get it together in five 
years, and maybe that’s right. But some 
girls I know never play, they just take 
lessons. I try to get them to enjoy play- 
ing , from the start.” 

Judie charges SI2 an hour for private 
instruction (as compared to, say, Irwin 
Hoffman's SI 8): for a scries of six half- 
hour lessons, she gets S30. “Most peo- 
ple take the package,” she says. "If two 
students double up, it’s S8 a half-hour. 
Come on, I want you to sec my court." 

She is up again, moving. "When it's 
finished, I'm going to rent court time to 
another pro for S2 an hour. She has 15 
or 20 pupils and has a hard time finding 
places, too." She leads the way through 
the pine trees and onto the ground that 
has been opened and leveled. 

“I've built it myself," she says with a 
short nervous laugh. “Subcontracted ev- 
erything. People thought 1 was nuts. But 
I was in a hurry. A builder quoted me 
$12,750 to do the whole thing, which was 
in line, but he said he was 15 courts be- 
hind and no telling when he'd get to it. 
Who knows what the price would be 
then? Lakold has gone up at least 27 r > 
since last year. That's the surface every- 
body uses. One contractor told me they 
could charge whatever they want and 
get it. 

“I was two weeks on the phone be- 
fore I had the first subcontractor out 
here. ‘What do you recommend?’ ‘What 
kind of fencing?' ‘What about the water 
rights?' The water rights are a big thing 
in Colorado. I had to put in 240 feet of 
pipe to protect my neighbor. 

"You’d be surprised how much I 
learned. About drains. Soil. Tension 
wires. Zoning. Oh, my, the zoning is un- 
real. But I had the time to do it, and 1 
learned to bargain." 

If she has figured right, Judie Heppen- 
stall says, she will pay $5,200 for grad- 
ing and paving, another $2,000 for the 
Lakold surface, $4,200 for fencing. With 
curbs, drains and landscaping "it’ll come 
to about $13,500 without nets and 
screens." 

She puts her hands on her hips and, 
half-smiling, surveys her creation, as 
though it were artwork. 

"So far, I love it. I really do. They say 
I'm nuts. I hope not.” 

continued 
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Sooner or later 
the new pension law will 
mean a lot to you. 

Here’s how we’re helping to make it work. 


For years, we have supported legislation to make the new law working smoothly. And we're refining 
your pension surer, better. And now a pension bill our products and services to make the new pension 
has been passed. Were very pleased. And were law even more effective, not only for employees 
volunteering our pension experts to help the gov- but also for self-employed people. So you can retire 
emment administrators, give technical advice, get with all the pension youve been promised. 

America’s 900,(11111 Me and health insurance people. 
What we’re doing makes a difference. 


One in a series from the Life and Health Insurance Comjxmies of America. 
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Don Carleton of Wilson estimates the 
demand for tennis equipment in Denver 
has gone up 10 times since 1968. “I used 
to be a salesman, but 1 haven't had to 
sell a ball for two years,” he says. “I just 
write orders. I have become a helluva or- 
der writer.” 

The Wilson "Jack Kramer” racket, 
the most popular in America, sold for 
SI6 when Carleton began peddling in the 
Rockies in 1967. Ft now sells for up to 
S30. To string it, the price has gone from 
S9 to $1 5-S25. College students are work- 
ing their way through school stringing 
rackets. The Colorado School for the 
Blind has 10 stringing machines going 24 
hours a day. 

"I used to give rackets and balls away 
to help the kid programs,” says Carle- 
ton. "I can’t anymore.” The Wilson 
plants have doubled production in Cort- 
land, N.Y. and in Belgium. Spalding 
has done the same at Fort Smith and 
Chicopee, Mass. The frenzy to produce, 
triggered by a rush on the market by op- 


portunists less concerned with quality 
control, has resulted in a glut of defec- 
tive equipment — balls that do not 
bounce, rackets that fall apart. 

Art Hagan, who with his brother runs 
the Aspen Leaf sports shop in suburban 
Cherry Creek and strings more rackets 
than anyone in Denver, says the eager- 
ness of the latecomers to line their shelves 
and the gullibility of the pros have cre- 
ated in tennis a vast "phony market." 

“The little country club pro has no 
more business sense than the man in the 
moon,” says Hagan. "He buys all this 
useless stuff, and it lies around the shop. 
Here, look at all this junk.” Hagan 
thumbs through a trade magazine. The 
magazine insinuates that the pro shop 
without Mr. Tennis cocktail glasses is 
poorly equipped, and that a smart pro 
would make better use of his space with 
these new lockers. 

"I have to hold my sides laughing,” 
says Hagan. "There’s a guy here who just 
opened a ski and tennis boutique because 


his wife couldn't gel the dresses she want- 
ed at May D. & F. His shop rents at $8 a 
square foot. Profitability is a pipe dream. 
It's crazy. 

"I don't know of a single pro shop 
making money in merchandise sales. The 
manufacturers don’t help because when 
they distribute equipment they feel com- 
pelled to give Jo-Jo the pro five rackets, 
or 10, and when they get to us and we 
need 1,000, they've only got 300 left. It’s 
all foolishness. A tennis shop isn't the 
same as a golf shop. People can buy 
cheaper here or at a department store, 
and that’s what they do. It’s a good thing 
for the pros that tennis is such a great 
game." 

Jerry Gart has his visitor in tow. They 
are in an electric cart, going up the ramp 
from the first floor of the Gart Brothers' 
“Sports Castle” at 10th and Broadway. 
The store is 58,000 square feet of sports 
equipment, from the cut-rate to the ex- 
otic. The Castle used to be a Chrysler 



MU MALL GOL 


LONGER... YET MILDER. 

A 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


21 mg. “tar”. 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report March‘74. 
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dealership. The regal gingerbread on the 
facade was retained when the Garts 
moved in. It was Jerry Gart's idea to use 
(he automobile ramps to transport peo- 
ple up and down the store. On the Cas- 
tle roof, where the cars used to gather 
dust, Gart put in a tennis court, with a 
high fence to keep the bails from raining 
on downtown Denver. 

"We have a slogan, ‘Buy a racket, 
get a lesson,’ " says Gart, making the turn 
at the second floor and speeding up. The 
cart hums under him. "We have a tennis 
pro up there, and it doesn’t matter what 
tennis equipment you buy, you get a free 
half-hour lesson. The pro profits from 
sales, too. He’s a businessman, just like 
the rest of us. You'll meet one of his 
teaching assistants, Diane. A real looker. 
Brings in a lot of business. The court is al- 
ways in use. / can’t even get on.” 

Gart makes another turn, stops and 
bounces out of the cart where the tennis 
boom has exploded onto the counters 
and walls of his store. One wall is fes- 


tooned with 2,200 rackets, from a $3.95 
Winsjon to a S 145 Garcia, pinned there 
like laboratory specimens. 

' ‘Our tennis sales have increased 300 r f ’. 
this year,” says Gart. "We’ll sell 75,000 
units — clothes, balls, sweatbands, shoes. 
We sell 18 different brands of tennis 
shoes. You name 'em, we got 'em. We’ll 
sell 6.000 rackets. I remember when we 
were lucky to sell 100.” 

Gart is tanned and dapper, with the 
manicured, lacquered looTt of a television 
sportscaster. He says, however, that as 
an athlete he is late-blooming— he now 
skis, plays golf and is hooked on tennis, 
"just like everybody.” 

On the roof, the pro is giving a slim 
blonde girl in tennis clothes a lesson. 
Diane is not around. Gart takes his vis- 
itor to the Castle parapets, from where 
Pike’s Peak and Long's Peak are visible 
in the distance. When the girl is through 
with her lesson, she introduces herself to 
Gart as a stewardess who had served him 
on a Continental Airlines flight into Den- 


ver. Gart says he remembers. "I never 
forget a pretty face,” he says. 

As the girl exits down the ramp, Gart 
looks her up and down. "See those 
shoes?” he says. "New. Probably bought 
them here. And the dress. That's one of 
ours. 1 didn't get a look at the racket, 
but she probably got that here, too. On 
that ramp they can see what’s on every 
floor. It’s no accident the tennis is up 
here. On the way down, they’re liable to 
buy a racket, some skis, a fishhook, 
something." 

Gart remounts and turns the cart to 
go back down. "As a businessman. I’m 
tickled to death about tennis," he says. 
"As a father, I’m taking my lumps. Next 
to skiing my three boys love tennis best. 
I can’t keep my 16-year-old on the job, 
he's always off playing. I'll have a court 
in my yard pretty soon. We're a dem- 
ocratic family. My children voted for a 
court this year, and I put in a swimming 
pool. I didn't get away with it.” 

He has stopped the cart again. "See 

continued 
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this? Our conference room. Sec all this 
space? We filled it for Jack Kramer- 
more than 300 people in here to hear 
him talk. I don't know how much they 
bought on the way out, but l know it 
was worth it.” 

Two years ago there was a total of nine 
indoor tennis courts in all of Denver: two 
in a clapboard building at the Denver 
Country Club, two under a plastic bub- 
ble at Rolling Hills, one in a converted 
ice rink at the Mountain Shadows Swim 
Club and four at the six-year-old Col- 
orado Racquet Club, the original indoor 
facility. 

Today, Denver has five tennis clubs, 
with two more in construction that will 
bring the total to 45 indoor courts, not 
including the bubble that Marvin Davis, 
millionaire oilman, blows up behind his 
mansion every winter to satisfy his wife's 
appetite for the game, and to provide the 
likes of John Newcombe a quiet place to 
hit a ball or two. 

These indoor clubs are no longer a slab 
of hard ground, a net and covering but 
arc what ClifT Buchholz calls ‘‘the ten- 
nis country club" — gleaming, velvety, 
seductive tennis nests, elegantly appoint- 
ed. elaborately stocked, and expensive. 

Buchholz* company has built five 
around the country, one of them in Den- 
ver. It is called Tennis World, a $2-mil- 
lion concession to tennis hedonists on 
prime business property in affluent 
southeast Denver. 

Denver, says Buchholz, achieved this 
advanced station (Tennis World) by 
vaulting past the usual evolutionary pro- 
cess: from the bubbles and big barns of 
the East, which were no more than 
weather cheaters, to the prestressed con- 
crete buildings in an industrial area — 
where, if the tennis fizzled, a warehouse 
could salvage the investment — to the in- 
door facility that was only an adjunct of 
a health club. 

Tennis World was two years in the 
making, including a year to secure the 
financing. The making includes twin ra- 
dial-arch buildings, strikingly veneered; 
a pro shop and lounge with windows 
overlooking the eight Har-Tru courts: a 
health club and outdoor swimming pool : 
noise-muffling acoustics, shadowless 
lighting from vapor lights cast toward the 
ceiling: two video cameras for taping the 
students of the four working pros: and a 
stalT of 15. 


Tennis World opened — for 14 hours a 
day — last January to 95% occupancy. 
Memberships, the most expensive of 
which is the complete family package at 
S750 a year and S25 monthly dues, were 
soon past 1,000, with plans to cut them 
off at 1 ,400. The competition, also fresh- 
ly minted and as lovely to look at, in- 
cluded Meadow Creek, the jewel inset of 
an exclusive housing complex for which 
General Manager Fonia Humphries 
spent a year visiting clubs across the 
country just to decide on a court surface; 
HeatherRidge, opened in conjunction 
with a condominium complex, where Ir- 
win Hoffman is pro and 40% of the mem- 
bership take lessons; and the newest, the 
West Hills Racquet Club in Lakewood. 

If there is a clot in the tennis blood- 
stream, however, these country clubs 
may be it. Much of tennis’ appeal has 
always been its relative inexpensiveness. 
Exercise on a low budget. Fun for pea- 
nuts. A man could play 10 tennis match- 
es in 10 days for the price of one lost 
golf ball on a Sunday afternoon. 

Cliff Buchholz likes to say that Tennis 
World provides "country club tennis at 
bowling alley prices," but at the prices 
(S8-to-SI0-an-hour court fees during 
prime time) and the various fees and dues 
required for membership, his analogy is 
hardly apt. At the Denver Tennis Club 
(strictly tennis, all outdoors) a family 
membership costs S500, annual dues are 
SI 25 and there are no court costs. By 
comparison with cither club, bowling is 
cheaper. 

There is some doubt, too, that the in- 
vestment is a sound one. Art Hagan 
points out that Tennis World is on land 
whose proximity to a gilt commercial 
complex and spa (Plaza de Monaco) 
makes it more a candidate for an office 
building with a parking garage on the 
roof than a lavish tennis club. Neverthe- 
less, Buchholz says, Tennis World will 
return 20% on the investment, and that 
will be plenty to satisfy the tennis bugs 
who financed it. 

Others have had their problems. Cen- 
tre Court, under the aegis of Donald Dell 
and some of the WCT players, was at 
first bogged down in zoning problems, 
which have now been solved. Meadow 
Creek, whose appeal to begin with was 
snooty — "for the very fortunate few," its 
brochures read — and whose initiation fee 
was a fat SI, 250, is shaky. Fewer than 
half the 400 family memberships called 


for have been filled. Roger Tilkemeier, 
the developer, was singing a worried song 
about being "underfinanced." He is now 
attempting to get a permanent loan and 
the banks have extended his construction 
loans to 1976. 

For a visitor, with more casual woes, 
a voyage through these futuristic tennis 
enclaves is exhilarating no matter how 
many skeletons he may imagine hidden 
behind the slickness. When one who was 
wearing a white tennis outfit with pizza 
stains on the pants came to Tennis World 
on an August night, every court was tak- 
en and other hopeful players had their 
noses to the glass on the lounge floor. 
The visitor could not play, he was told, 
not being a member and not knowing 
anyone who was, but he suddenly itched 
to. He hung around. 

He was not even put off when the icy 
blonde receptionist, who seemed an- 
noyed that he had interrupted her phone 
call (apparently an important conference 
with her boyfriend), unsmilingly re- 
sponded to his questions on potential 
membership. With slashing pencil, she 
reduced his options on the club's bro- 
chure and handed it over, making it clear 
he better get on the stick if he wanted to 
be a member. 

The next day, when he stopped in at 
the West Hills Racquet Club, the visitor 
was even more tempted. A fine spray 
from the sprinklers dampened his pants 
as he went in. but once inside he was en- 
gulfed in a sea of blue-on-bluc paneling, 
parquet floors and ultra-posh appoint- 
ments. There was a television room for 
children, a nursery for infants. There was 
a superelaborate gym and a co-ed whirl- 
pool bath (which the visitor noted was 
not occupied ). Furthermore, he was told, 
there was no initiation fee and no month- 
ly dues, just an annual SI 80 charge and 
court fees from S6 to S8 in prime time. 

A young man who identified himself 
as an assistant pro escorted the visitor 
to the courts, where a bearded boy in a 
tie-dyed shirt was playing on the first 
court with an older man in whiles. The 
assistant pro, explaining that he was only 
here for the summer, admitted politely 
that he did not know what the dress code 
was, or if one existed. 

The visitor asked the assistant if the 
head pro might not be available for a 
chat. 

"Not right now,” said the assistant. 
"He's taking a lesson.” end 


Our business-vehicle insurance 
helps when you meet the competition 

head on! 



If you’re in a business that uses trucks, 
cars, even rentals, you’ll probably save money 
by insuring them all with us — instead of 
several different companies. And we feel we 
meet our competition head on because . . . 

We get your truck back on the road fast. 
Our claims are setded quickly and fairly. 

When you need us, no matter when or where, 
a Nationwide adjuster is as close as the phone. 
And we pay most of our claims within 48 
hours after proof of loss is received. 

Our rates are low. Nationwide’s business- 
vehicle insurance plan is competitively priced; 
you may be able to save yourself dollars when 
you insure all your vehicles with us. The plan 
lets you choose your own limits of protection. 

It covers vehicles used by your business . . . even 
those you don’t own. 

The rest of your business is also our busi- 
ness. Like your property and general liability 
coverage. We can show you how a Nationwide 
“Wall of Protecuon " ” package might save you 
even more money. It’s one simple plan, not a 
stack of policies. You can spread your payments 
over months, and not tie up needed capital. 
There’s just one audit, too. 


Something extra: Our $5 million 
“umbrella” liability policy. You probably 
aren’t a millionaire, but you can get sued like 
one. So here’s an opuon available for you. It’s 
high-limit liability protection for relauvely litde 
cost. It insures both you and your business for 
up to $5 million in liability — and pays your 
legal expenses, too. 

Sound competitive? If you’d like to know- 
more, call your local Nauonwide agent or 
simply send in the coupon below. 


Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co. 

Box 1559, Columbus, Ohio 43216 

Dear Sirs: Please send me complete information 
on Nationwide’s business-vehicle plan. 

Name 

Company . _ 

Address 

City State Zip _ 
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I I NATIONWIDE 
K I INSURANCE 

Nationwide is on your side 

Part of Nationwide’s Blanket Protection 

for your business or your family. si-?j 
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urance Co. Nationwide Mutual 1-ire 
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"A few years back, 
we thought this oil field had 
been pumped about as dry as 
West lexas itself. Now we've 
got ways of getting more out 
than we did the first time'' 

—John Okorson, Amoco Production, Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Back when oil was easy to come by, we'd drill a 
well and produce it until the oil would no longer 
flow into the well. 



Then we'd say the well was dry, even though we 
knew there was still oil down there. You see, 
for all purposes it was dry. Back then we 
had to rely on natural well pressure to 
force the oil into the well. And when that 
natural pressure ran out, we had to 
move on. That was the end of what we 
call primary recovery. 


Today, we're going back to the old dry 
wells with new methods. And we're 
getting out more oil than we did 
the first time. 
One new method we’re using 
is called secondary recovery 
by water-flooding. And one of the 
places we're using it is in the old 
oil fields of West Texas. 

What we do is take an old well and 
it with water injection wells 
in what we call a 5-spot pattern. 
(If you were to look at the 


pattern from high above, it would look like 
the 5 on dice or dominos.) 

The pressure caused by putting water into the 
injection wells pushes the oil right into the 
old producing well. And we pump it out, 
remove the water to inject again and pipe 
the oil to our refineries. 

But as productive as water-flooding is, it can 
only produce enough pressure to push out about 
25% more of the oil remaining in the pay zone. 

Another method is needed to push harder and 
more efficiently to get more oil to the old 
producing well. 

We are developing such a method in West Texas 
right now. It's called tertiary recovery by 
gas-injection. And it could triple the amount 
of oil we normally get from a field. 

You know, the time and money Standard Oil of 
Indiana spends on recovery methods means we can 
depend more on our country, and less on others. 
And that's good for everybody. 


A 



Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 




auto centers 


FOR THE MAN WHO’S TURNED OFF 
BY THE HIGH COST OF TUNE-UPS. 



Nowadays, the "up" in "tune-up" 
seems to refer to the price! That's why 
more and more men are tuning their 
own engines. And that's why K mart 
is having a sale on these Rite 
Autotronics timing lights and dwell 
tachometers. 

The RAC Model 523 timing 
light is a completely solid-state 
unit which is built for rugged, 
long-life service. It can use any 
6- or 12-volt battery as its power 
source, and it's equipped with a 
brilliant Xenon lamp which 
makes it easy to read engine 
timings. 

The RAC Model 549 
dwell tachometer is a dual- 
purpose instrument that 
enables you to test cam 
dwell, as well as engine 
RPM's. It can be used on 
4-, 6- and 8 -cylinder 
engines equipped with 
either a 6- or 12-volt 
electrical system. 

These instruments will 
pay for themselves on your 
first tune-up. . and save you 
money on every tune-up there- 
after. On sale thru November in 
the Auto Center at K mart. The 
Saving Place. 


YOUR CHOICE 


YESTERDAY 


He Really Did Break the Bank at Monte Carlo 


Paunchy and middle-aged, Charles Deville Wells W3S not quite as debonair as the old song about him 
suggests, but for a while anyway he did succeed in outwitting the odds by J. A. MAXTONE GRAHAM 


... As I walk along the Bois Boo- 
long with an independent air 
You can hear the girls dec hue, "He 
must be a millionaire!" 

You can hear them sigh, and wish to 
die 

You can see them wink the other eye 
At the man who broke the Bank at 
Monte Carlo. 

In 1892 and succeeding years, these 
words, first sung to a fitting tune by the 
famed Charles Coborn, were the hit of 
variety halls all over the world. The Man 
Who Brahe the Bank climbed promptly 
to the top of the turn-of-the-century hit 
parade not only because it was a spright- 
ly melody but because it gave substance 
to the dream of every ribbon clerk in the 
world who hoped to strike it rich with 
some lucky throws of the dice or the right 
turn of the wheel. For the man who broke 
the bank at Monte Carlo was a real per- 
son and he really did it. 

His name was Charles Deville Wells; 
he was 50 years old, paunchy, bald and 
of such an ordinary appearance that even 
French journalists remarked on his ple- 
beian look and vulgar accent. On the 
other side of the Channel. The Times, 
with masterly understatement, described 
him as a "not very fascinating person- 
age.” What The Times failed to note was 
that Wells, a few years before, had been 
attacked in the scandal magazine Truth 
as "the biggest swindler living." 

Charles Wells was born at Brox- 
bourne, Hertfordshire in 1841. No rec- 
ord of his schooling or early career sur- 
vives; but when it suited him, he de- 
scribed himself as a "naval architect" 
or, alternatively, "civil engineer." He 
worked briefly at making sugar in Rus- 
sia and paper in France, but as far as 
can be traced, lie designed no ships and 


engineered no works. By the end of the 
1 880s his regular place of business was a 
palatial office in Great Portland Street. 
From there he made frequent visits to the 
Patent Office in London, where over a 
period of years he took out provisional 
patents (at a cost of only £1 each) for a 
record 192 different inventions, 191 of 
which, according to the best authority, 
didn’t work. Only one Wells idea was any 
good a musical skipping rope whose 
handle tinkled a jody tune while the chil- 
dren twirled. He sold the rights for £50. 

How, then, did Charles Wells amass 
enough capital to stake himself at Mon- 
te Carlo? His method was simple enough. 
Almost daily, throughout the British 
newspapers, he advertised for backers to 
finance his gadgets: 

LARGE YEARLY INCOME AND ALMOST 
IMMEDIATELY A BIG SUM DOWN, 
OFFERED FOR A FEW HUNDRED 
ROUNDS REQUIRED TO DEMONSTRATE 
IMPORTANT PROVED INVENTIONS. A 
SAFE AND SURE INVESTMENT. 

The advertisements were signed with 
pseudonyms such as "Bonus," "Discov- 
ery," "Genuine" or "Investigation." His 
investors paid £5 down to Wells, which 
enabled him to lake out his patent. The 
sucker was then asked to get up the bal- 
ance of the investment, £345, and was 
given the patent as security. Wells prob- 
ably took the public for well over £50,- 
000 — an amount the swindler spent al- 
most as fast as he took it in. 

In the 1880s, however, several disap- 
pointed shareholders were beginning to 
ask what had happened to their money, 
and Wells deemed it prudent to leave the 
country for a while. He had heard that 
Monte Carlo was a fine place to go — so 
he went. As now, the resort was a gath- 


ering place for Europe's kings, princes, 
archdukes and millionaires who came to 
enjoy the climate, the sea bathing, the 
luxurious hotels, and, not least, the 
games of baccarat, trente-et-quarante 
and roulette. By the end of his first three- 
day visit, peers of the realm were offer- 
ing Wells hospitality; lavish dinners were 
given in his honor -all by new friends 
hoping the newcomer would reveal the 
secret of an apparently infallible system 
he had for winning money. 

In virtually no time Wells became fa- 
mous all along the Riviera, and his daily 
winnings at roulette were printed in 
newspapers throughout the world. The 
climax of his visit came one day when 
he successfully backed No. 5 for the 
maximum permitted stake of 180 francs 
(§35). He had backed red, impair (odd 
numbers) and mam/tte (under 19), each 
for the maximum of 6,000 francs, and 
went to the limit on every other pos- 
sible bet involving the No. 5: 360 francs 
a cheval. 760 carre, 560 transversale, 
1,500 on the column, and many others. 
The bewildered croupier calculated the 
complicated payoff: 180 francs on No. 
5. at 35 to I 6,300 francs. Three even- 
money bets at 6,000 francs — a further 
18,000. The stakes a cheval, carre, trans- 
versale, and on the column and the 
dozen, would each need payment of an- 
other 6,000 francs or thereabouts. It all 
came to a total of about 90,000 francs, 
or 518,000. Charles Deville Wells had 
succeeded in breaking the bank. 

According to the custom of the Casi- 
no, play was stopped, and the croupiers 
dolefully stretched a black cloth over the 
green baize. The chef de parti tinkled a 
little hand bell to summon more money, 
and Wells, who had arrived in Monte 
with only £400, felt his pockets bulge 
with £40,000. 


continufd 
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Monte Carlo rontiiiiml 


As his fame grew after that, wherever 
Wells walked crowds surged around him 
to touch his clothes for luck. Those who 
could copied Wells’ betting and stakes: 
hundreds of thousands of francs were 
showered down to bewildered croupiers 
with hasty instructions to "do the same 
as Wells." 

Wells, seemingly, was quite unper- 
turbed by all the hullabaloo. He arrived 
calmly each morning at the unfashion- 
able hour of 12, the moment the Casino 
opened. He did not leave until it closed, 
an hour before midnight, and did not 
stop to eat or drink. He later confessed 
that it was the hardest work he had ever 
done. If he had a system, he never re- 
vealed it — although he did comment 
once that the average bettor was usually 
lacking in courage. 

One of his plans -the coup ties trois— 
was to bet on an even chance: if he won, 
he let his winnings stand; a third win 
would increase his original stake eight- 
fold. He then reverted to a small stake 
again. 

After increasing his original stake a 
hundredfold. Wells had transmitted a 
good portion of his winnings home to 
London and was ready to leave. But 
Monte Carlo didn't mind. “It is bor- 
rowed money — it will come back," fore- 
cast Camille Blanc, the illegitimate son 
of Francois, who was then in charge of 
the Casino. Actually the worldwide pub- 
licity of Wells' amazing wins had brought 
immediate dividends in the form of an 
inrush of new' gamblers. Business had 
been falling off badly, and it reached a 
new low when actress Sarah Bernhardt 
gambled away her entire wealth— 100,- 
000 francs of it in one night — and then 
tried to commit suicide. A big and 11am- 
boyant winner was just what the Casino 
needed — and Wells gave it one. Within 
the year, the annual report showed the 
most profitable season ever, increasing 
the 500-franc Casino shares to a new 
peak of 2,250 francs. Wells benefited 
from that too — for he'd cunningly invest- 
ed £'2,000 of his winnings in the shares. 

Back in London. Wells took out a few 
more provisional patents and succeeded 
in extracting a good deal of fresh money 
from the gullible public. One evening, to 
celebrate his fame and success at Monte 
Carlo, he gave a dinner at the Savoy for 
exactly 35 guests: Wells himself sat at his 
lucky No. 5 and, for the occasion, the 
walls and ceiling were painted red; a red 
carpet was laid: the waiters were dressed 

MS 


in suits, ties and gloves of red: red Bow- 
ers filled the vases: only red foods were 
served: prawns, lobster tails, ham 
mousse, red cabbage and strawberries. 

But nothing lasts forever, and soon the 
inquiries of importunate investors were 
beginning to make Wells think it might 
be time to leave the country again. By 
then he had acquired a huge yacht that 
enabled him to live in a style befitting 
his station. It was a 24-year-old derelict - 
291 feet in length, 1,861 gross tonnage - 
and he got it as scrap for £1,000, then 
spent a further £20,000 on its reconstruc- 
tion. Originally named for the Danish 
astronomer Tycho Brahe, the yacht - 
one of the biggest in the world — was re- 
named by Wells the Palais Royal. 

It seemed impossible to the Casino au- 
thorities that he would be successful once 
more — but in a few days of the first week 
of November 1891 he cleaned up a Fur- 
ther quarter million francs. He made a 
spectacular start: with a tiny stake of 120 
francs, he worked up to 98,000 francs in 
his first sitting, aided by a phenomenal 
run on No. 5. 

It was about this time that Fred Gil- 
bert first conceived his song. Walking 
down The Strand, it was said, his eye was 
caught by a newspaper poster headline, 
FHF. MAN W HO BROKE I Ht BANK AT 

monte carlo, that set a rhythm beat- 
ing through his brain. 

Coborn first sang the song at London's 
Oxford Music Hall in April 1892. It met 
a poor response. At its first performance 
in the Trocadero, the audience response, 
too, was terrible, and no one would join 
the chorus at all. Coborn walked firmly 
to front of the stage. "I am engaged here 
for 12 weeks," he announced, “and I am 
going to sing this song every night and 
repeat the chorus till you join in with 
me." By the end of his engagement, the 
song was all over the country. 

But by the time the song was pub- 
lished, its hero was far less happy. His 
third visit to Monte Carlo came in Jan- 
uary 1892: this time Camille Blanc in per- 
son acted as chef tie parti at Wells’ table; 
and Wells' “system," if such it was, did 
not appear to stand up to prolonged tri- 
al. He started to lose heavily: applying 
his bold methods, he reinforced his loss- 
es with even larger bets: few of them 
worked. Soon he had run out of cash; to 
raise more, he cabled to the backers of 
his yacht fuel-saving system. Even fresh 
funds could not save him, and he retreat- 
ed to the Palais Royal, his capital now 


shrunk to a fraction of its peak. By now. 
he heard, things were hotting up for him 
in England, and he cruised from place 
to place around France pondering 
schemes to get out of his difficulties. 

In London, continued complaints 
from his investors made enough impres- 
sion on Scotland Yard to force it to act. 
The Fraud Squad built up an impressive 
dossier on the way Wells acquired his 
capital, and since they were unable to find 
that he had repaid the public, a warrant 
was issued for his arrest. With the co- 
operation of the French Surcte, he was 
arrested in December aboard the Palais 
Royal at Le Flavre. By now the yacht was 
heavily mortgaged — at an interest rate of 
20 r ‘, — as were his smaller vessels, Ket- 
tledrum and Kathalindtr, the Isabella and 
the It aria had been repossessed by the 
mortgagees. The Man Who Broke the 
Bank was himself so broke that be was 
selling coal from the bunkers of the Pa- 
lais Royal. 

On March 14, 1893 he w'as convicted 
on 30 charges of obtaining £50,000 by 
false pretenses. During the trial, when he 
wished to pass notes to Edward Abing- 
cr, his counsel, he sent them via the usher, 
whose attention he attracted by tickling 
his bald head with a feather pen. Abing- 
cr, a notable but successful ham, electri- 
fied the court during his closing address: 
How could Wells be a fraud? he asked. 
Would a man capable of making £8,000 
a day at roulette need to stoop to dis- 
honesty? "Gentlemen of the jury, I am 
going to tell you what his system is." 

"And now we will adjourn for lunch," 
said the judge. 

During the lunch recess the judge 
asked Abinger if he really knew the sys- 
tem. He didn't. Abinger continued his 
address later: 

"Gentlemen of the jury, during the 
luncheon adjournment I have made up 
my mind I will not tell you what the sys- 
tem is. If I did, you would desert your 
wives and families, learned counsel 
would sell their wigs and gowns, and even 
his lordship would forsake the judicial 
bench for Monte Carlo, and English jus- 
tice cannot afford to lose its greatest fig- 
ure. . . .’* 

Wells was sentenced to eight years' pe- 
nal servitude; he left jail only once, to 
attend his own bankruptcy proceedings. 
Years later Dartmoor's governor remi- 
nisced: "He was the pleasantest and the 
most unselfish of all the rascals that 
passed through my hands.” end 



FLYING MACHINE 


The ten speeds of an AMF Roadmaster lightweight 
bicycle put wings on your heels, flatten hills, carry you 
to school, to work or to fun, on no gallons to the mile. 

And AMF's commitment to quality 
makes sure that all the pleasure you 
ride a Roadmaster for is always there. 



AMF BRINGS OUT THE BEST IN YOU 


Bowling Balls. Harley-Davidson Motorcycles Ben Hogan Golt Eauioment Sunfish Sailboats Hatteras Yachts, Roadmaster Bicycles Head Tennis Rackets Voit Athletic Balls 





LIFE LIBRARY OF 


“Probably the most useful, easy-reading, well-illustrated, 
interesting collection of books on photography since 
Kodak discovered the Data Book. Its coverage of history, 
technique, great photographers, great photographs 
is profound.” — Modern Photography 


hours of pleasure and a lifetime of increased proficiency 
with your equipment. Thousands upon thousands of 
satisfied users will testify that few if any other photo- 
graphic books combine such practical information with 
so many striking examples of genuine photographic art. 


Whether you’re a beginner, a serious amateur or a 
professional, there’s no doubt that these books will help 
you create better photos than you ever thought you 
could take. Not only will you find hundreds of tips and 
trade secrets by the world-famous photographers 
and experts who made LIFE such an outstanding 
picture magazine, but you’ll enjoy some of the most 
dazzling photographs ever published. 


In the series: The Camera o Light and Film □ 

The Print ° Color ° The Art of Photography 
□ Photographing Nature ° Photography as a Tool 
d The Great Themes d Photojournalism ° 
Photographing Children d Caring for Photographs 
° Great Photographers a Special Problems a 
The Studio Q Documentary Photography a Travel 
n Photography ° Frontiers of Photography 


You will certainly want to own many of the volumes 
in the series, depending on your personal photographic 
interests— travel, nature, children, for example— but 
any one of the 17 books will provide you with many 


Each volume contains more than 200 
pages with as many as 300 photos and 
diagrams. You'll find them on sale at 
bookstores and camera stores. $9.95 each 

BOOKS 






You don't just build a 
You create a moment. 


If you’ve ever built a model car, you 
probably put it on a shelf when it was 
finished. 

And no matter how realistic the model 
looked, somehow it didn’t look right on 
your shelf. 

That's because real cars don’t park 
on shelves. 

They park on streets. And planes fly 
in the air. And trains pull into stations. 



And that's what the Tonka Dioramas'" 
are all about. 

You don’t just build The 1913 Model T 
Ford, you build the 1913 street scene 
where it used to park 
You don’t just build The Wright Flyer, 


you build the site near Kitty Hawk where 
it took off. 

And so on with The Spirit of St. Louis 
and Le Bourget Field, The Pioneer 
Locomotive and the Chambersburg, Pa. 
train station. 

They're easy to build, yet they won't 
bore you if you're an old hand at model- 
ing. Because there's a lot more to them 
than just making a model. 

There are things to paint, a background 
to assemble, plus a terrific looking display 
case to put together. 

And they're the only hobby kits that- are 
authenticated and approved by the 
Smithsonian Institution, one of the leading 
authorities on America's heritage. So they 
look like the real thing 

So try one. Create a moment in time 
and space. And you'll be creating 
something that really resembles reality. 

After all, isn't that the whole point 
in modeling? 

Tonka Dioramas 

As real as you can get. 


Authenticated and approved by the Smithsonian Institution. 

MANUFACTURED BY TONKA TOYS, A DIVISION OF TONKA CORPORATION 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Oct. 28-Nov. 3 


baseball III Tokyo. IITNRY AARON defeated 
SadaharuOh 10-9 in a homc-run-hiltingcontust.and 
learned that he had been dealt by the Atlanta Braves 
to the Milwaukee Brewers (pane 84). 

PRO BASKETBALL NBA: Boston picked itself up 
in the Atlantic Division and dusted otf Cleveland 
and Philadelphia before beating Atlanta 1 26- 125. In 
that game General Manager Red Auerbach subbed 
lor ailing Coach Tom Heinsohn and drew two tech- 
nicals and an automatic ejection. Washington suf- 
fered its first loss. 9 5-92 to Houston, but held onto 
the Central Division lead with three other victories. 
Rick Barry pumped in 50 points as Golden State 
crushed Buffalo 1 30—101 and added 45 hi the War- 
riors' 99-88 win over Seattle. The Warriors cv tend- 
ed their Pacific Division lead by dumping Milwau- 
kee 99- 90. Except for neophyte New Orleans (0-8). 
the Bucks (1-7) had the worst record in the league. 
New York nipped Atlunta. but in that gallic lost 
Walt Frailer for a week to a freak eye injury . Port- 
land slopped Scuttle and Buffalo, wiiii Sidney Wick s 
contributing 27 points and I I rebounds against the 
Braves. Kansas City-Onialia needed 30 points from 
Nate Archibald to beat Milwaukee 99 97. and Se- 
attle got 40 from Spencer Haywood in a 1 17-97 win 
over Los Angeles. The Lakers won three other 
games, as did Houston. Detroit won two and lost 
two to slay close to the top in the Midwest. 

ABA: The Spirits of St. Louis soared over San Di- 
ego 130-106, making up a little for an earlier, hcart- 
ht caking 1 10-109 loss to the Q'x in which Spirit Cen- 
ter Marv in Barnes had 48 points and 30 rebounds. 
The Spirits lost too, 1 38-106 to Denver, which also 
netted New York and look two from Memphis to 
strengthen its lead in the West. Kentucky topped 
theO'sand walloped Virginia, while New York, two 
games behind the Colonels in tile East, defeated St. 
Louis and Utah before losing to Indiana. Utah over- 
came San Diego and San Antonio, but the Spurs 
came back to beat Virginia. 

BOXING MUHAMMAD Al I regained the world 
heavyweight championship, knocking out George 
foreman in Kinshasa, Zaire (page !J). 

pro football Ml Will ll core fled 14 14 
and four seconds left, Ffrcn Herrera kicked a 20- 
yard field goal to give Dallas a 17 14 victory over 
St. Louis, ending the Cardinals' winning streak at 
seven. Even so, St. Louis ( 7- 1 ) had a two-game lead 
in the NFC East over the Washington Redskins, who 
rallied in the second half to down Green Bay 17-6. 
Buffalo took over the AFC East lead with a 29-28 
win over New England (page 76), while Minnesota 
and Pittsburgh maintained their division leads. The 
Vikings held Chicago to 53 yards rushing: Fran Tar- 
kenton threw two touchdowns in the 17-0 win. The 
Stcclers also scored a shutout, blanking Philadelphia 
27-0 as they held the Eagles to 66 yards on the 
ground. Dan Paslorini threw a 3 1 -yard touchdown 
pass to Ken Burrough to boost Houston over the 
New York Jets 27-22. and Ken Anderson passed 
for three touchdowns as Cincinnati defeated Bal- 
timore 24- 14. Detroit held off a late New Orleans 
attack to win 19-14. Don Nottingham scored three 
touchdowns for Miami as the Dolphins battered At- 
lanta 42-7 .and Ken Stabler engineered a 28-)70ak- 
land win against Denver, throwing four touchdown 
passes. San Diego edged Cleveland 36-35. and the 
New York Giants stopped Kansas City on the one- 
yard line as the clock ran out to win 33-27. 

WFL: Memphis defeated the Hawaiians to clinch 
the Central Division, and Birmingham also posted 
a victory to secure a playolf spot. The Americans 
held off a fourth-quarter rally by the Blazers to win 
26- IS, while the Southmcn edged the Hawaiians 
33-31. Memphis Quarterback John Huarte threw 
three touchdown passes. Southern California slung 
Charlotte 34-2S on the passing strength of Tony Ad- 
ams. who completed 13 of 24 for 234 yards. The 
loss kept the Hornets two games behind Florida in 
the Fast. Portland shut out Shreveport 14-0 to pull 
out of the West cellar, and Philadelphia, with Jim 
Corcoran hitting on 20 of J4 passes for 349 yards, 
defeated Chicago 37-31. 

GOLF— -HUBERT GREEN and MAC McLENDON 
combined to win the S250.000 National Team 
Championship by one stroke over Sam Snead and 
his nephew J. C.. and Bert Yancey and Ed Sneed, in 
Lake Buena Vista, Fla. 

In Perth, GARY PLAYER won the Australian 
Open for the seventh time. 

U S. Amateur Champion JERRY PATE tied Bra- 
zil's Jaime Gonzalez for medal honors and the U.S. 
won its fourth straight men's world team amateur 
championship al La Rotnana, Dominican Republic 


harness racing— H illy Haughton drove AKM- 
BRO OMAHA (S5.40) to a 1 (^-length victory over 
Tarport Low in the SIS 1,043 Messenger Stakes, last 
leg of pacing's triple crown, at Roosevelt Raceway. 
The winning time was 1:59$$ for the mile. 

hockey NHL: toe surging New York (slanders 
continued to surprise the league. Ed Westfall and 
Bill MacMillan scored three goals apiece in a 10— I 
rout of California, and against the hometown-rival 
Rangers. Bob Nystrom netted a breakaway goal to 
gain all tie. The Islanders also beat Boston for an 
undefeated week and the Patrick Division lead. Dar- 
cy Rola had three goals in Chicago's 10-3 dcfc.it of 
St. Louis: the Hawks added a tie with Montreal and 
a win over Kansas City. St. Louis Coach Lou An- 
got ti resigned and before Garry Young was named 
to replace him the Blues managed to tic Los An- 
geles and maul Allanla 9-0. Philadelphia won two. 
including a 3-0 shutout of Montreal. Bernic Parent's 
first of the season. Vancouver had a four-goal first 
period in its 7-0 blanking of Detroit and did it again 
beating Pittsburgh 7-4. Phil Esposito and John Bil- 
es k had two goals each in the Bruins' 8 -2 spanking 
of the Scouts: Esposito also saved a 3 3 tic with Min- 
nesota. scoring on two power plays. Los Angeles 
shutout Pittsburgh and clipped Detroit 5- Land Buf- 
falo beat Montreal and Toronto. 

WHA: The Cleveland Crusaders and the Toronto 
Toros were supposed toopen the new Cleveland Col- 
iseum. but housewarming ceremonies apparently 
kept the ice from hardening and tile game had to be 
postponed. And the ice was soft again later in the 
week when Minnesota came to Cleveland. The Cru- 
saders finally gol to play on the road, where they 
won. New England, leading the weak Last Division, 
won three games and Houston, in the stronger West, 
did the same. Danny Gruen's overtime goal iced a 
4-3 Michigan win over Minnesota, but then the 
Fighting Saints rebounded to top the Stags 6 3. Ca- 
nadian Division leader Toronto beat Phoenix before 
being bombed 10- 1 by second-place Winnipeg. 

HORSE RACING L'ENJOLEUR ($3.60), Sandy 
Hawley up. equaled the Laurel (Md.) course record 
of l:42?i lor I'.g miles to win the $130,940 Laurel 
Futurity for two-year-olds by a length over Waji- 
ma. The Canadian son of Buckpasscr has earned 
5285,864 this year, winning eight of 15 starts. 

TENNIS —In the complex scoring of the SI35.000 
Worldlnvit.nional TcnnisClassic.it Hilton Head Is- 
land, S.C.. MILLIE Ji AN KING edged Start .Smith 
for the $40,000 first-prize money, with Smith collect- 
ing S25.000. King and Smilh look the mixed doubles, 
and the singles went to CHRIS EVERT and I LIE 
NASTASL. In doubles, ROD LAVER and BJORN 
BORG teamed up lor victory, as did EVONNE 
GOOLAGONG and V IRGINIA WADE. 

mileposts AWARDED: The 18th North Amer- 
ican Soccer League franchise, to be called the Sling, 
to Chicago stockbroker Lee Stern. 

AWARDED: The new NFL Tampa franchise to 
real estate developer Tom McCloskcy, owner of the 
NASL Philadelphia Atoms. 

NAMED: CAPTAIN MARK PHILLIPS, as 
"Event Rider of the Year" by the British Horse So- 
ciety. Phillips' wife. Princess Anne, was a runner- 
up in the season-long equestrian ratings. 
PENALIZED: UNIVERSITY Or MARYLAND- 
EASTERN SHORE. 1973 NCAA Division II bas- 
ketball champions, by the NCAA, for violations in 
its basketball program. The probation, for one year, 
bars the school from NCAA-controlled postseason 
competition. Dc Paul of Chicago and Augustana 
College of Sioux Falls. S. Dak. were also put on 
one-year probation for simitar violations. 
RESIGNED: GARY DAVIDSON, as commission- 
er of the World Football League, alter one owner 
threatened to withdraw his team if Davidson stayed. 
Directing the league in Davidson's place is his busi- 
ness associate. Donald Regan. Davidson will remain 
on the WFL executive and expansion committees, 
and will help run the Southern California Sun. 
SELECTED: JIM (Catfish) HUNT LR. of the Oak- 
land AN. as the American League Cy Young Award 
w inner. Texas Ranger Ferguson Jenkins was second. 
DIED: CHARLESS. (Buddy) MYER. 70, former 
Washington Senator second baseman; in Baton 
Rouge. La. In 1935 Mycr hit .349 to will the Amer- 
ican League balling crown. 

DIED: LESLIE A. (Bullet Joe l BUSH. 81. w ho won 
196 games in 17 seasons as a major league pitcher, 
mostly with the Athletics, the Reu Sox and the Yan- 
kees. In J922 he had a 26-7 record. 


CREDITS 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



DAN HENDRICKSON of 

Roosevelt High in Vir- 
ginia. Minn, won the 
varsity division of the 
24th annual John Swain 
Run. one of the largest 
U.S. high school cross- 
country competitions, 
at Duluth. Atotalof87l 
boys and girls, repre- 
senting 55 teams, were 
in the meet, 


CYNDY MESERI/E, a 
freshman at l*ralt In- 
stitute in Brooklyn. 
N.Y., became the first 
woman to make an 
NCAA varsity basket- 
ball team. A guard, Me- 
serve led her Livermore 
Falls (Maine) high 
school girls’ team to 
four straight conference 


LEVI SHADE and JIM 

watson. sophomore 
running backs at Salis- 
bury (Md.) State, 
gained 217 and 21. 3 
yards respectively in a 
21-14 victory over 
Frostburg (Md.) State. 
Shade, a physical edu- 
cation major from Me- 
ehan icsvi I lc , Md., 
scored all three Sea 
Gull touchdowns, one 
on a 68-yard run that 
brokea 14— 14 tic. He led 
(he team in rushing lust 
year with 869 yards in 
nine games and scored 
eight touchdowns. 
Watson, a business ad- 
ministration major 
from Wilmington, Del., 
gained 628 yards last 
> car and has scored sev- 
en touchdowns in as 
many games this year. 


rod nuckolls, a se- 
nior at Carroll High in 
Wichita, Kans., won 
the Insurance Youth 
Classic for junior ama- 
teurs with a fivc-under- 
par 137 for 36 holes .it 
the Alpine Country 
Club in Cranston, R.l. 
Rod is the current Kan- 
sas state high school 
champion. 


RICK MURPHY, a SOph- 
omore at Western 
Michigan University in 
Kalamazoo, set an un- 
official world record for 
the 50-yard hand walk, 
palming the distance in 
25.725 seconds. Mur- 
phy competes for the 
university's gymnastics 
team in lloor exercise 
and vaulting. 




‘‘It’s a 
gimme!” 



7,200 FREE COPIES 

WITH A 3M “VQC” II COPIER 


We're offering a special “gimme" deal with 
the purchase or 12-month rental of the new 
“VQC” II Copier. We’ll give you supplies for 
7,200 free copies. 

The ‘'VQC” II has a lot to give, too. Dry process. 
No warm-up time. Just turn it on and you get 
your first copy in 6 seconds. Twenty copies a 
minute. Copy on sheet or roll stock - without 


removing the roll. Best of all - quality copies 
of solids, halftones, fine lines, bound pages or 
3-dimensional objects. 

Call your participating 3M Business Products 
Center. See the “VQC" II perform and count 
your 7,200 free copies. It’s a “gimme.” 

Do it now. This offer is good for a limited time. 







THE ORIGINAL TANGERINE LIOUEUR 
BLENDED WITH FRENCH COGNAC 
An exciting new taste to enjoy many ways 


WAItRLOO COCKTAIL 1 0/ Mandarine Napoleon I 0/ 
liRhl Puerto Kit an rum 3 or orange piite Serve over ice 


DUCK MANDARINE Rub nail and pepper over 4 lb duck 
Marinate small can drained mandarine orange slices in 2 
01 Maori nine Napoleon lor one hour and place in cavity 
with sprig ol parsley Roast al 3?5° lor I 4 to ? hours, 
basting regularly Remove Irom oven, cul into serving 
pieces, place under broiler lo brown Arrange on warm 
serving platter, garnish with additional marinated orange 
slices and cheiries Heat cup Mandarine Napoleon 
pour over duck, set aflame and serve 
Write tor other Mandarine Napoleon recipes 
PARK, BENZIGER & CO INC 
P.0 Bo* 628 Scarsdale. NT. 10583 



In fact, the Sports Illustrated Library Cases, 
pictured above, are the best way to save and 
protect your copies of Sports Illustrated. 
They’re custom-designed for the magazine. 
Rugged. Handsome. Hold 26 issues. A per- 
fect way to combat clutter and conserve 
space. Color: Navy blue with silver Sports 
Illustrated emblem. Prices: $4.25 each: 3 for 
$12: 6 for $22. To order, just fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


I 1 

To: Jesse Jones Box Corp. 

P.O.Box 5120. Dept. SI 
Philadelphia. Pa. 19111 

Please send me Sports Illustrated Libraiy I 

* tses.Pi J 

I 


Address 

City State Zip 


L 


Allow three weeks for delivery. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


HONDO 

Sir : 

I have been a diligent SI follower for years, 
but I cannot remember a better feature than 
the Oct. 28 one on pro basketball, especially 
John Underwood's article on John Havlicek 
( The Creep Running Machine ). Being a New 
Yorker temporarily displaced in Massachu- 
setts. I know what Hondo is. He is the man 
all Knick fans hate, despise and fear: but at 
the same time we all respect him. He is a 
fan’s ballplayer, giving 1 10' ; all the time. 
Players like Havlicek make basketball what 
it is today — No. I . 

Richard D. Goldstein 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Sir: 

What more can be said about Hondo than 
that he is the best player in NBA history.’ 
Defensively, offensively and off the court as 
well, he is a perfect example of what every 
person playing basketball longs to be. 

Bob Mahmey 

Sugar Notch, Pa. 

Sir: 

John Havlicek epitomizes Boston Celtic 
basketball. However, let s not confuse him 
with Billy Graham. Despite Coach Bobby 
Knight's convenient little story, the real rea- 
son for Indiana's consolation-game victory 
over Providence in the 1973 NCAA basket- 
ball tournament was not John Havlicek's 
high-powered 20-word exhortation, but 
Marvin Barnes' injured knee. 

Joe Mitele 

Sea Girt, N.J. 

Sir: 

I resent John Underwood's statement that 
Karccm Abdul-Jabbar will be replaced in the 
future, whereas there will never be another 
John Havlicek. Kareem is the greatest player 
the game has ever known. He will never be re- 
placed or duplicated. 

Chris Lorotzke 

Milwaukee 

Sir: 

I low about this for a super new cereal with 
more energy than Wheat Chcx, Rice Chcx, 
Corn Chex or anything else? Call it Havli- 
cck’s. It would be No. I, just like Hondo. 

Mrs. Leo R. Pokorny 

Lawton, Okla. 

BEATING THE 3-8 

Sir: 

Jim Plunkett's is the latest voice to call 
for abolition of the 3-8 defense (Scorecard. 
Oct. 28). Admittedly this sophisticated de- 


fense limits the capabilities of even a bril- 
liant passer like Mr. Plunkett. But instead 
of banning the defense, why not open the 
offense even further by designating tackles 
as eligible pass receivers? 

On obv ious passing downs, sure-handed 
tight ends and backs would play out of the 
tackle positions. Since on third and 20 the 
defense is already thinking pass, the element 
of surprise is negated. The center, guards and 
blocking back should be able to handle the 
blocking, and the eligible tackles could make 
quick blocks before running their patterns. 
The quarterback should thus receive ade- 
quate protection, considering that it should 
take him less time to find an open man among 
the increased number of receivers. 

The eligible tackle would really open up 
the passing game, providing for seven receiv- 
ers and eight potential scorers. The sophis- 
ticated 3-8 defense and the zone defenses 
would have to undergo some changes. But 
this would not give an overwhelming advan- 
tage to the offense. A strong but iron-hand- 
ed tackle would still have a better chance of 
blocking a Claude Humphrey or a Carl El- 
ler. Yet the provision for an eligible tackle 
would be most useful on long yardage. Even 
if the eligible tackles weren't used as primary 
receivers, they still would allow the elusive 
w ide receivers to break free. 

David A. Gamhili. 

Richmond 

NEW CANDIDATE 

Sir: 

For Spoi lsman of the Year, 

All must now agree: 

There's no better choice 
Than Muhammad Ah 

David Moot y 

Amherst, Mass. 

SONNY 

Sir: 

Re your article on Sonny Jurgcnscn [s in- 
dent Age ami His Pal Whisky , Oct. 28), it’s 
about time he got credit for his efficiency and 
accuracy throughout his 1 8 years of pro foot- 
ball. Having Jurgensen and Billy Kilmer as 
No. I and No. 2 quarterbacks is one of the 
best setups in NFL history. 

Steve Page 

Dover, Pa. 

Sir: 

Congratulations to Dan Jenkins on his 
fantastic article, but there is one point I think 
he missed. "Sonny" doesn't fit. It ought to 
be "Gramps." 

Matt Jacobson 

Torrance. Calif. 

continued 
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The Guaranteed 





Here's a move you can make that guarantees a perfect 
reception. It's called Sports Illustrated for Christmas— a year 
of the best of sport in the always colorful pages of America's 
national sports weekly. It's a gift of rewarding reading about 
memorable moments— football, basketball, hockey, golf, 
tennis, track, skiing, sailing, racing. You'll be giving previews, 
reviews, interviews and instant replays in action-bright color. 
The price is right, only $12 for one gift and $10 each for two 
or more. And the idea is a natural for every family that loves 
playing, watching and talking sports We have SI gift cards for 
you to send. You can charge your order and each gift arrives 
sports Musoatatf at Christmas with Sports illustrated's 

a special and spectacular Year-End Issue 

AyUjo put SI in your game plan, just use the 
enclosed card; or phone us toll-free at 
^^^^^^800-621-8200 [m Illinois 800-972-8302) 

1 Ws 


Sports Illustrated. 
The gift for all 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/TIME & LIFE BUILDING/CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 



Painting by Bill Charmatz tor Sports Illustrated 




This is Cordoba. The new small Chrysler. With the warm colors of wood in a finely 
detailed instrument panel . . . and the rich colors of earth in the deep shag 
carpeting. The soft warmth of glowing lamps in five separate locations. And the thick 
cushions of contour seats . . . available in rare hues of crushed velour, or fine 
Corinthian leathers. You’re invited to see Cordoba at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer’s. 
Luxurious, yet surprisingly affordable. Cordoba. The new small Chrysler. 
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Sir: 

No. 9 has not had a “bumpy career." He's 
had an incredible career on teams with 
bumpy defenses, part-time pass-blocking 
and nonexistent running games. Sonny 
doesn't like "to win 4 1-40, throwing 50 pass- 
es.’’ He has had to win 41-40 or lose — that 
is, until now. 

Despite his shoulder, his heel, his knee and 
his coach, Jurgensen has managed to start 
and play through 10 games for the George 
Allen Redskins, four of them pressure con- 
tests against the Cowboys and world cham- 
pion Dolphins. His age and the rust atten- 
dant upon his coming in cold in the middle 
of the season notwithstanding, J urgensen has 
turned eight of those games into Washington 
victories. Did teams led by the young Bart 
Starr, John Unitas or Len Dawson, who 
played most of their careers with solid sup- 
port, do better? 

Edward C. Appel 

Leola, Pa. 

REDEEMING FACTOR 

Sir: 

In the Oct. 28 Scorecard your opening 
item "Halls of Shame” implied that St. Xa- 
vier High School had such a hall. In the orig- 
inal article by Jim Bolus and Larry Barnes 
in the Courier-Journal we stated that the in- 
cident referred to was an isolated one that 
did not reflect school policy. This was not 
included in your article. Nor did you men- 
tion that both the coach and 1 apologized for 
the action. 

Unfortunately, a coach who usually 
evinces great respect for his students made a 
mistake. I think it is a disservice to the school 
and to athletics if an isolated error by a teach- 
er or coach becomes grounds for such 
publicity. 

Brother John Wills, CFX 
Principal 

St. Xavier High School 

Louisville 

SERIOCOMIC CHAMPIONS 

Sir: 

Having viewed 26 Oakland home games 
from the left-field bleachers, 1 want to com- 
pliment Ron Fimrite on his valid character- 
ization of the A's as clowns. In Shakespeare's 
comedies and tragedies the clowns are uni- 
versally respected as the only gents who con- 
sistently see, speak and act upon the truth. 
With three consecutive world champion- 
ships, the clowns in Oakland must also have 
a corner on something. 

Marcia Selna 

Oakland 

COMMERCIAL INSERTIONS 

Sir: 

The item “Confusion in the Crease" 
(Scorecard, Oct. 14) carried an erroneous 
and totally misleading statement that we at 
continued 


How the English 
keep dry' 



(V_ 


Gordon’s Gia Largest seller in England, 
America, the world. 


PfiODUCI OF U.S.A. loot NEUTRAl SPIRITS DISTUFO FROM GRAIN. 8S PROOF. GORDON'S DRY GIN CO.. ITO.. LINDEN N.l. 
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Itching, chafing, 
rash, irritation, 
excessive perspiration 
in the groin area 
jla be 


COUll 





Whether you’re suffering from the bother- 
some symptoms, or Jock Itch (Tinea cruris), you 
should be using Cruex“ Medicated Spray Powder. 

Cruex soothes itchy, inflamed skin. Absorbs 
perspiration. Helps cushion against further 
irritation. And. medicated Cruex is strong enough 
to help prevent the fungous infection that can. 
develop. 

Since Cruex is a spray powder, it penetrates 
into hard-to reach places, without mess, without 
pain. Get relief -fast. Avoid embarrassing itch, too. 
With Cruex. Soothing, cooling Cruex. 

So good it has this guarantee: if not totally 
satisfied, just return the unused portion to manu- 
facturer for full refund. 

Cruex 

Guaranteed to work or your money back. 



1974 Pharmacraft Consumer Products 


A PRODUCT OF Q PewwaJ CORPORATION 


MICRO MINI MIKE 


I £ Self contained. Picks up & transmits 
most sounds without wires up to 450 
' ft. thru any FM radio. Use as burglar 
1 alarm, music amplifier, intercom, baby 
• sitter, hot line. etc. Comp, with batt. 
Money back guarantee. Only $14.95 

add 50( for pstge. & hdlg. 

AMC SALES, Dept. I. Box 610. Downey. Ca. 90241 



TALL 

Men is ^ 

TWXAN 

Sportswear 

Formerly TITAN SPORTSWEAR 
DrvSonolF. R. Knitting Mills 
69 Aldert St.. Fall River, Mass. 02723 
Write for name of nearest dealer. 

in 100% ( YJwiuk' 



FOCUS ON THE FAMILY 



The Salvation Army 
operates community centers 
for family worship, recreation, 
and social activities. 


RONSONj v/ 
Multi-Fill r c."' 

fuels mos , 


butane 

lighters 


The clean 

'•\V^ qualify butane 
V* that won t clog. 


Hockey Night in Canada feel should be 
brought to your attention and publicly cor- 
rected. It stated in part that TVs commer- 
cial insertion requirements influenced the 
NHL to reject the “speed-up” rules tested 
experimentally during the NHL's recent ex- 
hibition season. Not so. 

While we have no authorization to speak 
on behalf of NBC, it is a fact that HNIC 
and NBC have been (and continue to be) 
vigorous lobbyists for changes that would 
significantly reduce the total amount of time 
required to play a game, and this attitude is 
shared by the various TV independents who 
carry NHL games on a local basis in the 
United States. 

In three prcscason test runs of games 
played in Montreal, Toronto and Vancou- 
ver, HNIC had no difficulty whatsoever in- 
serting commercials under the experimental 
rules, and each of these games was played in 
less than two hours and 15 minutes. 

To the best of our knowledge, the deci- 
sion not to implement the rules changes was 
not influenced in any way by either the net- 
works or the independents. Any changes that 
will speed up play and at the same time re- 
duce total telecast time would be beneficial 
both in terms of increased viewer interest and 
reduced Network costs. We Assure you, we're 
for both. 

Since SI prides itself on the accuracy of 
its reporting, and since TV is often unjustly 
accused on the role it plays in the conduct 
of various sporting events, all of the above 
is to set the record straight. 

Frank D. Sflke 

Direetoi, Marketing and Promotion 

Hockey Night in Canada 
Toronto 

FOR SPORTS SAKE (CONT.) 

Sir: 

I wish to respond to your glib denunci- 
ation of India's recent refusal to play South 
Africa in the Davis Cup finals (Scorecard, 
Oct. 14). "Sport and politics should not mix" 
is a noble sentiment, but over and over again 
its practical application has meant the sup- 
port of a usually elitist or repressive status 
quo against athletes and others struggling for 
greater freedom and opportunity. South Af- 
rican sport is a case in point. 

You suggest that if taken to its logical con- 
clusion, the South African boycott means 
that capitalists would not play Communists, 
Catholics would not play Protestants and so 
on. India has refused to play South Africa 
not because of different class or religious 
characteristics, but because of something 
more basic: the rights of man. In South Af- 
rica, black, "colored" and Asian athletes are 
prohibited by law from competing against 
whites in all domestic competitions. What- 
ever their records in practice, both capitalist 
and Communist regimes, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, support the principle of equal oppor- 
continued 
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Ideally, every Saab showroom 
should have a Volvo, Audi, Dasher, 
BMW, Peugeot and Mercedes. 


We think it would be great if you 
could take a good look at our competi- 
tors when you take a good look at us. 
Because you'll find a little bit of all of 
them in every Saab 99 LE, EMS and 
WagonBack Sedan. 

Durability. 

You could compare Volvo's dur- 
able construction, for example, to our 
roll-cage construction because both 
have a unitized steel body of more 
than 4,000 welds, six strong steel posts f 
and door impact panels. 

Luxury. 

You could compare the interior 
of an Audi to the spacious interior of a 
Saab. And you could compare Audi's 
standard luxury features to Saab's c 
nylon-velour reclining front bucket 
seats, Saab's heated drivers seat, fold- 
down rear seat, and tinted windows. 
Economy. 

You could compare the economy 
of the Dasher (23 miles per gallon in 
city driving according to EPA tests) to 
our 21 miles per gallon in the city 
(according to the same EPA tests.)* 

Performance. 

Y ou could compare BMW's 
exciting performance features to our 





rack-and pinion steering, power- 
assisted four wheel disc brakes and 
fuel-injected 2 liter engine. 

Ride. 

You could compare Peugeot's 
smooth, comfortable ride to ours. 

A ride that’s incredibly smooth and 
quiet because of our pivot-spring front 
suspension and a light axle rear sus- 
pension that's so responsive, it helps 
to smooth out even the roughest roads. 

Quality. 

And you could compare such 
extra-quality features as four-wheel 
disc-brakes on Mercedes with the 
same features on Saab. Because both 
Mercedes and Saab are known for 
their dedication to precision engi 
neering and automotive research and 
development. Dedication that has 
made us both technical leaders in the 
automotive industry. 

Of course, every Saab showroom 
can't have all these cars. 

But you can walk into any Saab 
showroom and find durability, 
luxury, economy, performance, 
comfort and quality. 

In every Saab you see. 

From $5, 1 98 to $6,228 P.O.E. 



According to EPA lesl results for 1975 cars in simulated city driving. There are more than 450 Saab dealers nationwide. 
Price does not include dealer prep., (axes and optional equipment, if any. 
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MORE 

THAN 

THRIFTY. 

Low rates. Thrifty rents new Chevrolets and 
other fine cars (all sizes) |ust like the biggest 
rent-o-car companies. But our rates are lower 
than theirs Saving money is good enough 
reason to rent a Thrifty cor But there's more 
to Thrifty than low rates. 

Good cars. You con choose from the little 
Chevy Vega to the big Monte Carlo. 

Great service. We pick you up at the airport 
minutes after you call and we fake you away 
from I he airport congestion to our neorby 
office Then we put your bags in the cor of 
your choice and you're on your way. 

That's Thrifty. For out of town reservations 
or information call 800-331 -4200' toll-free 
For local service coll the Thrifty office in 
your city. 


^piRIFTY RENT-A-CAR 

For maximum savings investigate our Special Account Plan. Franchises available 
2424 N. Sheridan Road Tulsa Okla. 74151 'In Oklohoma call colled 918-836 848<i 

CHANGE of ADDRESS 
& ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING, PLEASE LET US KNOW 4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. 


MAIL TO SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. TIME & LIFE BUILDING. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 
FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc , 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800-972-8302) 

Subscripiion prices in the United States. Canada Puerto Rico, and the 
Caribbean Islands are Si4ayear Military personnel anywhere in 
the world $10 a year, all others $18 a year 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 



tunity regardless of racial origin. It's a cru- 
cial difference. 

You suggest that change will more likely 
come about through tours by prominent 
black athletes. But what little change has 
come about there has come about as a re- 
sult of boycotts such as India's, not coop- 
erative tours like Arthur Ashe's. 

The great joy in sport is in the doing, and 
so it's never easy for athletes to withdraw 
from competition, particularly one with the 
challenge and prestige of the Davis Cup. But 
sport is also a code of ethics, depending for 
its survival upon a carefully elaborated set 
of rules mutually determined and respected 
by the participants themselves. Sport cease,-, 
to be sport when we enter competitions 
against those who deny the opportunity of 
sportsmanship to others. 

I am a member of a group of Canadian 
athletes that is trying to convince sports- 
governing bodies not to grant international 
permits for Canadian athletes to compete in 
South Africa until such time as all domestic 
South African spoi l is completely integrated. 
The principled stand of the Indian tennis 
players is an example for us all. 

Bruch. Kidd 

Toronto 

WHAT NEXT? 

Sir: 

A few weeks ago on Sunday afternoon late 
in the first half I turned on my television 
to watch Sonny Jurgensen do his thing. He 
did not disappoint me— completing three 
straight passes for a touchdown with seconds 
to spare. Three perfectly executed plays. 

Then, to my horror, a rather unattractive 
(to me) nasal female voice, obviously one of 
the so-called "color men," uttered the fol- 
lowing timeworn cliche, "They always say 
that there is no defense against a perfect 
pass.” Frankly, this completely spoiled what 
could have been a very pleasant afternoon. 

In the first place, although I think that 
women should be permitted out of the kitch- 
en, I see no reason for them cluttering up a 
sport like football. In fact, CBS is outstand- 
ing in seeming to forget that television is a 
picture and that the days of Graham Crack- 
ers and radio are over, and that the viewing 
audience needs little, if any, motor mouth 
from so-called experts explaining the 
obvious. 

It has been bad enough to suffer through 
uninformed announcers and commentators 
in golf, at which CBS is outstandingly bad, 
but now we get a woman covering football. 
What next? 

Robfrt C. Fisher 

Pinehurst, N.C. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Melt a man’s heart with a gift of Johnnie Walker Red. 

The world’s favorite Scotch for the world’s favorite season. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


1 8 mg! 'tar! ' 1 ? my. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Mar! 74 
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